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VIEW OF BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

The pretty view given below was drawn for us by Mr. Hill, and 
represents one of the most agreeable settlements in the vicinity of 
New York city. No city has greater suburban advantages than 
New York, and no people know better how to use them to the 
best advantage than her citizens. These outlying settlements give 
vitality to the imperial city. Not only do the river counties, the 
fertile shores of Long Island, the prolific farms of New Jersey 
and Connecticut, all accessible by water, supply the markets with 
choice vegetables, fruit and milk, but they enable thousands who 
do business in the great commercial city to live in salubrious and 
picturesque localities, and to revive their vigor by frequent change 
of air and scenery. The railroad lines, and the myriads of noble 
ferry-boats and swift steamers that radiate in every direction from 
the great centre, are all full freighted with citizens going to or 
returning from their residences, or by excursionists making brief 
and cheap trips for pleasure and health. All the elements of 
natural beauty abound on the shores of the waters that contribute 
to the wealth and salubrity of New York. The pastoral element 
is found on Long Island, Staten Island, and the adjacent parts of 
New Jersey, while the magic of steam has brought the grand and 
romantic, as exhibited by the stern fastnesses of the Highlands, 
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within easy reach of the city. The life led by those suburbans 
who divide their time between city and country seems proved by 
experience to be the healthiest and best for mind and body. Com- 
plete seclusion and retirement generally fail of attaining the ob- 
jects aimed at by those who sigh after rural ease. But this alter- 
nation of busy city life and of quiet repose, especially when a 
water-trip is the hyphen that connects the two phases of existence, 
maintains the faculties of mind and body in true and just equi- 
librium. Itis to the agency of steam, so much belied as the enemy 
of all poetry and romance, that we are indebted for the opening of 
the advantages of rural residence and influence to the many— 
advantages formerly confined to the wealthy few. But these fly- 
ing steamboats, and these iron racers that pant not before the most 
ponderous loads, render it even economical for families to pitch 
their tent beyond the circle of the crash, turmoil, din, dust and 
dirt of city life. Formerly an infusion of country blood was 
necessary to keep up the vitality of the city; now our business 
men unite in their persons the intelligence of the citizen and the 
vigor and taste of the farmer. But to return to the subject of our 


sketch. Chiefest for beauty of situation, in the vicinage of New 
York, stands Staten Island at the mouth of Hudson River, and 
stretching towards the ocean, comprising within its limits the 
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thriving towns of Brighton, Port Richmond, Stapleton, Tompkins- 
ville and Clifton. Port Richmond is dear to the lovers of oysters, 
and these delicious bivalves, the delight of city epicures, have 
niade fortunes for many of the dealers. Brighton is particularly 
famous for its beautiful private residences, which, embosomed in 
trees and flowers, gem the green slopes along the edge of the 
harbor. The Pavilion Hotel, the cupola of which is seen in our 
picture, is second to none in the country as a place of resort, and, 
taken altogether, Brighton is decidedly the aristocratic portion of 
Staten Island. The church on the left of the view is St. Peters, 
and across the water is seen New Jersey, its shores studded with 
villages, = its distant highlands closing the view. When Hen- 
drick Hudson first sailed into New York bay, this island was an 
almost unbroken forest, inhabited by the Manhattan and Navesink 
Indians—warlike tribes not at all disposed to extend a cordial 
welcome to the white intruders, and among the descendants of the 
early Dutch settlers along the Jersey shore, are still floating many 
traditions, some of them wild enough, chronicling the desperate 
conflicts with the red men, and their final disappearance from the 
soil. Their last camp onthe island is said to have been at Silver 
Lake, on the summit of the hills at Tompkinsville, still surrounded 
by woods, and supposed to be the crater of an extinct volcano. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


The Brothers of the Coast: 
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BUCCANEERS GF TRE ANTILLES. 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


“Let us speak of more serious matters,” replied the fisherman. 
“It is necessary that I should remove this corpse, and so arrange 
matters that no one should know how or by what hand it has been 
struc’ ‘ed 

“If any one should perceive and interrogate you, what would 
you answer?” said Dona Carmen, anxiously. 

“That I myself had killed this terriblecommander. O, reassure 
yourself, not because I was jealous that he loved you—they would 
laugh at such a reason,—but because he had less pity for my poor 
old father than for one of his favorite dogs, and because he caused 
his death. Hatred is sufficient to put the knife in my hand.” 

“ But do you know what punishment you will suffer if you con- 
fess yourself the murderer of Don Ramon ?” 

“A punishment less cruel than the tortures of my heart,” he 
replied, with a steady voice. “I shall have to submit to the gar- 
rote ; but I should die happy, if I could say, ‘ Thanks to my death, 
Dona Carmen is free ; she is happy, and no one suspects her.’ ” 

The young girl was moved by these simple words. 

“But ought I to accept such a sacrifice ?” said she, after a pause. 
“No! it would be an eternal remorse for me. Do not touch that 
corpse, Joaquin. I forbid it.” ° 

“Indeed !” returned the fisherman. “And in a few hours your 
women will enter this chamber ; in a few hours you-will be accused, 
your honor delivered up to the poisoned tongue of calumny, and 
your father’s name stigmatized.” 

Dona Carmen still hesitated, but the young fisherman had 
already disappeared, and descended the balcony with his strange 
burden. He directed his steps towards the mangle-wood, and had 
already reached the borders of it, when he heard a slight noise, 
which would probably have been imperceptible to MMe ears of a 
European. 

He suddenly stopped, but it was too late. Two men emerged 
from the wood, and said to him, in a low voice, in Spanish, 
“Where are you going, comrade ?” 

Joaquin made no reply to this question, but endeavored to dis- 
engage himself from the vigorous hands that held him. He 
thought he was seized by some of the serenos, or night-watchers, 
whom the commander had ordered to guard the approaches to La 
Ranchiera. When he found that his endeavors were useless, he 
remained motionless, but did not open his lips. 

“ Here is a very silent person,” said one of the new-comers. 
“ Let us relieve him from the burden he carries on his shoulders.” 

Joaquin’s whole body trembled. They took the canvass sack, 
and were astonished to find it so heavy. 

“ What does this sack contain ?” 
or pearls.” 

“So, so,” replied the other; “we have seized one of the slaves 
belonging to the fishery, who is about to take himself off.” 

The two men untied and precipitately opened the sack. 

“A corpse!” they murmured. “Aha, comrade! what work 
have you been after here ?”’ 

“A corpse,” replied the fisherman, boldly, “and that of Don 
Ramon Carral, the commander of La Rancheria. Now do with 
me what your duty orders you.” 

“The commander!” said one of the men. “The scoundrel 
could not avoid coming to a tragic end, after all, then! But what 
is your name, friend ?”’ continued the stranger ; “ it appears to me 
that your voice is not unknown to me.” 

“J fancy I know yours, too,” said the fisherman. 

“ Yes—it really is Joaquin Requiem.” 

“ And J am speaking to the Leopard.” 

“I did not think we should so soon meet again,” returned the 
buccaneer ; “‘ but after a deed like this, you cannot remain here. 
You are a good pilot and a good shot ; you know the coast ; join us.” 

“I was about to ask permission to do so,” said Joaquin ; “but 
my father Melchior is dying, and I wish to bid him a last adieu.” 

“ We will accompany you,” replied the two adventurers. 

“You and I, Joaquin,” said the Leopard, “will go to the 
ajoupa; and, in the meantime, Vent-en-Panne will throw that 
carease to the crocodiles. He can then rejoin us.” 

Vent-en-Panne departed on his errand, taking away with him 
the commander's body, while the buccancer and the fisherman 
gained the hut of the latter. 

The ajoupa was dimly lighted by a rosin torch which smoked 
in acorner. The Leopard stood motionless on the threshold, 
so that Melchior could not see him. Joaquin tremblingly ap- 
proached, and kneeling beside the pallet, looked at his father. The 
old man struggled in agony ; a deathly sweat bathed his forehead ; 
his eyes were glazed and fixed. His hands appeared to be seek- 
ing for something in space. Joaquin pressed them in his own. 

“I shall soon die, my son,” said the old man, in a voice almost 
extinct ; “but 1 am tranquil, for 1 have taught you obedience to 
those whom Providence has placed above us. Why have you 
been long absent, Joaquin 

“I had a duty to fulfil, father,” stammered the young man. 

“What makes your voice so sombre, my son! Q, take care 
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not to.cherish feelings of hatred and revenge! for these passions 
will trouble your whole life.” 

“But if an outrage be committed, father ?” interrupted Joaquin. 
“Tt must be forgiven, my son. How much we often regret not 
to have forgiven our enemies! But my head wanders. We who 
are poor ought not to rebel against a master’s caprices.” 

“ Henceforth he will have no more caprices,” murmured the 
fisherman, in a hollow voice. 

“ What do you say, Joaquin? Are you deceiving me?” Then 
perceiving that his hands were stained with blood, he added : 
“What have you done, wretched boy,—what have you done ?” 

“ Father!” replied Joaquin, troubled ; “ yes—I must confess it. 
This blood is the commander’s. Your executioner is dead before 
his victim.” 

“Thus, then,” returned the old man, raising his wasted hands 
to heaven, “ it is all in vain that I wished to make you happy in 
obscurity, by removing you far away from vanity and ambition. 
My blood speaks in your veins.” 

“What do you mean, father?” 

“That you, Joaquin Requiem, are a gentleman by birth, and 
that you possess a heart worthy of the descendant of the Marquis 
de Cassé.” 

“TI noble! You do not deceive me, father ?” 

The buccaneer took two steps towards the pallet, almost sup- 
pressing his breathing. But Joaquin did not think of him. He 
listened to his father, who thus commenced : 

“My father was one of those rade gentlemen who fancy them- 
selves absolute lords of their domain, and who exercise justice 
like the ancient barons of feudal times. He would have laid down 
his life for Louis XITI., whom he regarded as his suzerain, but he 
believed himself to be as noble as the king. He had a haughty 
disposition, and I do not believe I saw him smile twice during my 
youth. His life was a continual struggle with grief. He adored 
my mother, who died giving birth to my brother Petris. The mar- 
quis, therefore, could never bear to see this poor child; when a 
meeting took place, my father’s brows would contract, and a nerv- 
ous trembling would agitate his lips. He could not overcome 
this feeling of hatred. My brother, who was possessed of a proud 
heart, suffered more than any other would have done, and always 
avoided my father’s presence. The marquis’s solitary life had by 
degrees changed his melancholy into harshness and his grief into 
ill-humor. I alone had the power of appeasing his violent anger. 

“My brother never appeared jealous of the preference shown 
me by my father. He loved me, and submitted to all the caprices 
of a spoilt child. Thus passed away our youth, rather solitary, 
but happy. At length I reached my twenty-fifth year. One 
morning my father called me into his chamber, and said : 

“* Bernard, have you never thought of what is passing beyond 
this little corner of the earth ‘—never desired to embrace a career 
which would render you useful to your country ?” 

“ At this inquiry 1 began to think. I replied: 

“*Yes, monsieur; sometimes I suddenly awake in the night in 
the midst of a dream, and fancy I hear the sound of drums, the 
shock of arms, and the neighing of horses ; but then I remember 
it is the wind which agitates the armor hanging in the grand 
saloon, and when the day comes, I forget all about it.’ 

“* Listen, Bernard,’ replied the marquis, glancing at me with 
satisfaction. ‘I am old, and shall soon be gathered into the tomb 
of my ancestors. But you, my son, you owe a debt to your king 
and country. We must part. His royal highness Gaston d’Or- 
leans will deign to-morrow to ask our hospitality; I will present 
you to him, and if agreeable to you, you shall be enrolled amongst 
his gentlemen.’ 

“ With what a troubled heart did I await the terrible day! I 
could not sleep. When the trumpeters announced the arrival of 
the prince, I felt myself ready to faint away. I soon recovered, 
however, when, with my eyes fixed on the window, I saw the 
cavalcade of gentlemen, pages and horsemen approach. I then 
only had one fear—that of displeasing the prince. My father, the 
Marquis of Cassé, humbly held the bridle of his royal highness. 
The prince acknowledged the introduction and then said: ‘ Mar- 
quis, I do not see your other son.’ 

“My father was troubled. He had forgotten Petris until this 
moment. They had sought for him everywhere, but could not 
find him. A cloud gathered on my father’s brow, and he replied 
laconically, “ My lord, he is sick.’ 

“I did not think of my poor brother the whole of the day. My 
head was bewildered by the conversation of the gentlemen belong- 
ing the prince’s suit. The next day, however, I inquired for 
Petris before departing, but my father coldly replied : 

“*Do not pronounce that name, Bernard. That wicked boy 
no longer belongs to our family. He has doubtless fled in order 
to lead a vagabond life.’ 

“J wished to implore pardon for him, but at that moment the 
signal for departure was given. I had just time to embrace my 
father, mount my horse, and join the cavaleade. At the turn of 
the road, some of the prince’s valets commenced to quarrel with 
a young lad, who was reclining at the foot of a tee with a gun in 
his hand, and who did not feel inclined to give up two hares he 
had just killed. I recognized Petris, and turned pale. When he 
saw me, he.resisted no longer, and looked at me as if I were to 
decide the matter. I said to him harshly, ‘You are wrong!’ I 
trembled for fear he should give way to some movement of anger, 
aud reveal himself before them. But he departed without saying 
“ word, though casting a look of reproachful sadness at me which 
penetrated my heart. I contented myself with saying to the 
valets, ‘Let him go; do not harm him,’ 

“TI only met Petris once more, and that was connected with one 
of the most terrible events of my life. 1 shall pass over the life of 


folly avd intrigue which I led at court. 1 had been three years at 


this hotbed of dissipation, when, one evening, the prince, who for 
some days past had appeared uneasy and tacitarn, @s Was usual 
with him when he contemplated some project, ordered me to stay 
with him to read to him after his gentlemen had retired. As soon 
as we were alone, he took me by the hand, and said to me: 

“«You are attached to me, are you not, Bernard? Yow are not 
one of those spies placed over me by the cardinal to listen to the 
movements of my heart and lips? Ihave thought of a method 
to play him a good turn, if you will assist me. You know the 
old beast has banished my faithful servant, the Count de Roche- 
fort. I learn to-day that Chavigny, Richelieu’s secretary, has writ. 
ten to him. His eminence wishes to win him over to his party by 
a splendid offer. He has heard speak of the marvellous beauty of 
the count’s daughter ; he has asked her hand in marriage for one 
of his partizans, the brave Schomberg, Duke d’Halluin. Well, [ 
have found a victorious rival to oppose to Schomberg.’ 

“* And that rival, my lord ?” e 

“*Is myself,’ replied he, triumphantly. 

“TI was thunderstrack at this strange information. I was about 
to reply. He interrupted me. 

«TJ will not listen to a word, Bernard. It is decided upon. I 
shall keep a powerful friend, and shall marry without my brother's 
permission.’ 

“* Bat the marriage will be annulled.’ 

“We shall see that. But the first thing to be done is to find 
out if the young countess is as beautiful as report says; and I am 
about to send you to Brussels, to find out the truth.’ 

“T endeavored to resist, but in vain. Four days afterwards, I 
was with the Count de Rochefort, who received me with an open 
heart, without suspecting my mission. But when I saw his charm- 
ing daughter, what could Ido? Until then I had never loved. 
When I saw her I was speechless and trembling. I tried to speak, 
and could only utter a few unconnected and embarrassed words. 
I had always laughed at the idea of love at first sight. I now 
understood it. Adelaide de Rochefort’s beauty surpassed all that 
I had ever dreamed. That very evening I wrote to the prince 
that he had been deceived, that Mademoiselle de Rochefort was 
only a fine statue, that her figure was not well developed, that her 
eyes were blue but too large, that her lips were red but too much 
pinched up,—in short, I calumniated as much as possible that 
charming physiognomy which had dazzled me so much. To all 
this I added political reasons against the match. In the mean- 
time, Montresor, who arrived from Nancy, pointed out the advan- 
tages to be derived from a union with the Duke of Lorraine's 
daughter; he made this so clear that Gaston d’Orleans imme- 
diately renounced his first project. 

“ But this was not all. It was necessary that I should manage 
matters in such a manner that he himself should order me to 
espouse the beautiful Adelaide, by that means forming another 
link by which to keep Rochefort in his party, I pretended to 
consent, out of pure obedience, and as if it were a great sacrifice 
on my part. I did not displease the young girl; the count with 
joy bestowed her hand on one of Gaston’s favorites, and I passed 
at Brussels the three happiest months of my life. But soona 
letter from Montresor informed me that the prince recalled me. 1 
then saw the fault I had committed. I must snatch ‘myself from 
a paradise where I wished to pass all my days. When I a 
nounced my resolution to Adelaide, she turned pale,’and bursting 
into tears, said to me: 

“*You do not love me, then, as much as you say, since you 
leave me.’ 

“*Nothing in the world can extinguish my love,’ I replied, 
embracing her. ‘But can I betray the confidence of my prince, 
or cease to watch over his interest ?’ 

“Do you suppose the thought that you are serving the Duke 
d’Orleans, while you are absent from me, will console me for not 
seeing you? No, Bernard, you do not love me!’ 

“I was moved. I did not know what to answer., She added: 

“* Listen to my last word, Bernard, You must either grant m¢ 
the favor of liviug with me, or permit me to accompany you.’ 

“ There was no other course left to me now than to reveal all 
the truth to her. I thus thought to stifle in her heart the desire 
accompany me to Paris, and to completely reassure her as to the 
fear of not being beloved by me. She listened to this confessiot 
with an excited countenance, and for a few minutes remaine 
thoughtful. At last she coldly said to me: 

“* Return to court, Bernard, I will no longer seck to retail 
you. J will remain in this city, which, during your absence, wil 
only be a prison for me.’ 

“J endeavored to console her. She listened to me with ans 
of constraint, sometimes even with a forced smile, 

“* 80, then,’ said she, as if dreaming, ‘I should haye been the 
Duchess of Orleans, if it had not been for you?’ And she c# 
upon me @ strange look, and then added; ‘ Certainly 1 should 
never have dared to wish, even in a dream, for so high a positio® 

“* And do you now regret it, Marchioness de Cassé 1’ I asked 

indeed, Bernard.’ But moment afterwards I surpsise! 
her motionless and repeating in a low voice ; ‘ Duchess of Oriess! 
What « dream |’ 

“A year passed away, and my father-in-law apprized me J 
your birth, Joaquin, when the great rebellion of the prince asd 
the unfortunate Duke de Montmorency took place. “asi 
4’Orleans espoused the Duke of Lorraine's daughter.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A PAMILY TRAGEDY. 
Arren a short pause, Melchior continued ; 
“ While we were in exile, an Italian painter named Giorgiom 
passing through Nancy, came to pay his respects to the pris 
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The latter, from @ sheer want of occupation, desired to see a col- 

lection of portraits which the artist brought from France to his 

master the Duke of Modena. Fontrailles, Blot, Villemore and I 

accompanied him. We passed in review some court beauties ; 

but what was my confusion when I saw the prince stop before a 
it which I only knew too well! 

“Can it be possible,’ cried he, after a pause, ‘ that this head is 

ted from nature?” 

“Yes, my lord,’ I replied, preventing Giorgione from speak- 
ing, and endeavoring to recover myself; ‘it is a portrait of my 
wife. But if the other portraits are not more like, I dare assure 
his royal highness he should never know the originals by the 

ies.” 

on The painter appeared much surprised ; but thinking I must 
have some motive to speak in this manner, made no reply. I 
watched the prince, my heart beating tumultuously ; but he ap- 
peared to be completely absorbed by the contemplation of the 
portrait, and I saw him tura red and pale by turns. At last he 
abruptly said to me, without looking at me: 

“* Speak frankly, Bernard. Does your wife possess those large 
dreaming blue eyes ?” 

“Yes, my lord,’ I replied, trembling like a criminal. 

“* And those beautiful rosy lips ?” 

“Yes, my lord.’ 

“¢ And those handsome features, and beautiful black hair ?’ 

“¢Tt is true.’ My forehead was bathed in a cold perspiration. 
‘But,’ I returned, ‘what is wanting in her is the charm of expres- 
sion to animate and vivify all those handsome features.’ 

“ He was silent fora moment. He then looked at me earnestly, 
and said : 

“*T should like to see this prodigy. If Madame de Cassé is 
ugly with such a face, I know of nothing in the world more curi- 
ous than your wife, Bernard. In a few days we will visit Brus- 
sels, in order to take her unawares.’ 

“Tf he had buried a knife in my heart, he could not have given 
me more pain. I sought a thousand means to prevent the fatal 
visit. I wrote to the duchess anonymously. I gained over phy- 
sicians, who assured him that an epidemic fever was raging in 
Brussels. I caused letters to be intercepted which spoke of a pro- 
ject formed by the cardinal to arrest the prince en route. All was 
useless. As a last resource, I wrote to Adelaide, and warned her 
of the danger which threatened her. I advised her to appear 
cold before the prince, to dress herself carelessly, to speak to him 
in a short tone, and to put on a prudish air, which I knew he 
detested. Alas! she profited by my advice, but only to appear 
more dazzling than ever in the eyes of Gaston d’Orleans. He 
had only spoken a few minutes with her, when he looked at me 
with a glance which I shall never forget, and came to me. 

“*Ts this the woman in whom you found neither mind nor 
beauty, Bernard ?” 

“T shivered. A singular smile played about his mouth. He 
continued, ‘ Well, my poor count, I pity you.’ 

“ And from that time he continued to treat me with his ordinary 
goodness. Adelaide returned with us to the little court at Lor- 
raine. Each day I made new progress in the prince’s favor. I 
lodged in the ducal palace. I dispensed all the favors. Loved 
by my wife and by my master, I believed myself the happiest of 
men. Who could then have said that a catastrophe was about to 
occur which was to embitter my whole life ? 

“Thad for some time remarked a singular change in my wife’s 
temper. Sometimes she came into my presence as if some secret 
thought oppressed her, or as if she had some secret to confide to 
me ; at other times she avoided me, as if I had inspired her with 
sudden aversion. I saw her smile, and a moment afterwards turn 
pale, this change being brought about by some indifferent word 
which I uttered by chance. One night I saw her, cold and pale 
as death, with-her hair hanging about her shoulders, kneeling on 
her prie-dieu. I said to her: 

“*What are you doing, Adelaide ?’ 

“She trembled, and regarded me with a bewildered air. 

“*You see I am praying, Bernard.’ 

“* At this hour, on so cold a night? You will kill yourself.’ 

“ After this, as if to re-assure me, she assumed strange caprices 
of coquetry. She gave herself up to pleasure with an impulse, 
as if she would escape from herself. I was obliged to entreat her 
tohave pity on her health. For many days following, she shut 
herself up in her oratory, completely prostrated, receiving no one. 

“One evening a great storm broke over the city. 1 could not 
find Adelaide in her chamber. Her women informed me that she 
had descended alone into the garden. I was very uneasy, and 
sought her. She was motionless before her flowers, which had 
been broken by the wind, and the rain was pouring on her 
uncovered head. 

“* What impradence !’ I said to her. ‘Return to your chamber. 
Do you wish to kill yourself ?? 

“She did not move. She raised her hands to heaven. 

“* See,’ said she, ‘how the lightning flashes from the heavens ! 
how the thunder roars around me! Leave me, Bernard !’ 

“* Adelaide, be yourself.’ 

“*Nowhere can I escape God's eye. Yos—I deserve all this. 
Have pity on me. Hide me, Bernard ! 

“T understood nothing of this strange malady. I became sad 
and gloomy. One day, when anxiety had spoiled my temper, I 
heard an officer speak of Gaston d’Orleans in very light terms. 
Ho was a cardinalist. My head was on fire in a moment, and I 
Qarrelled with him. I took good care not to let Adelaide know 
‘nything of this matter. The meeting was fixed for seven o'clock 
in the evening. It #0 happened that this evening sho told me she 
Would not visit the duchess’s circle. She was agitated, and her 

Wembled. She endeavored to retain me near her. 


“* Sit near me, Bernard ; I am very ill. My brain is on fire; 
give me your hand.’ 

“She took my hand, and placed it on her temple. I felt the 
artery beating violently. 

“*Dear Adelaide, would that I could saffer in your place !’ 
said I 

“* Remain here ; it does me good.’ 

“*No; you want repose.” 

“T arose, and put on my cloak. She asked me in a hollow 
voice, ‘ Where are you going, Bernard ?” 

“T hesitated to reply. 

“*T know all,’ she continued, ‘ and I beg of you not to leave me.’ 

“*T only listen to the voice of honor. I go to revenge an out- 
rage committed on my benefactor, Gaston d’Orleans. Will you 
turn me from it?” 

“* Your benefactor—that weak and capricious prince !’ 

“She tried to weep, bat her eyes remained dry. I tightened the 
buckle of my sword-belt, and pressed my hat on my head. She 
threw herself at my feet, and in a broken voice, said : 

“* You—you will allow yourself to be killed for him—for him !’ 
she repeated, in an extraordinary tone of voice. 

“*Tt is my duty; nothing can prevent me from fulfilling it.’ 

“* Nothing—nothing !’ cried she. ‘ You do not, then, know—’ 

“* What do you mean?” 

“ She could not finish. I took a step towards the door. 

“*Tf you die, what will become of me?’ she cried ; and bound- 
ing to me like a panther, she folded me in her arms, exclaiming : 
‘You will not go! no—you cannot go; it is impossible !’ 

“T rudely repulsed her. She remained kneeling, her arms 
extended, and her eyes veiled with tears. I then said to her with 
emotion 

“¢Ts it my wife who bears my name who would wish to see it 
dishonored ?” 

“I did not know what sense she attached to these words, but 
she fell as if dead. I hurried away, after having called her wo- 
men. I found my adversary at the place of rendezvous. I had 
the fortune to wound him in his right arm. 

“ The prince spoke to me of this duel the same evening, but in 
a constrained manner, which surprised me. This singular scene 
troubled me-for some days. I thought no more of it, however, when 
a great event occurred. 

“ Cardinal Richelieu, finding himself very sick, and wishing to 
obtain some new concessions from the king, resolved to surprise 
him by a reconciliation with his brother. He, therefore, sent to 
Nancy his secretary, M. de Chavigny, accompanied by some of 
his gentlemen. We gave the cardinalists a grand reception. 
Towards its close, conversation took a varied turn. I was in good 
humor, for I saw with pleasure that the prince was on the point of 
being restored to favor. M. de Chavigny, a profound politician, 
had for a length of time wished to bring about an understanding. 

“* Mort Dieu! my dear Cassé,’ said he to me, ‘the court would 
be a great gainer by reconciliation. There is an eclipse of 
stars just now, and they tell us marvellous things of the beauty of 
the marchioness.’ 

“IT bowed. There was a moment’s silence. My friends ap- 
peared embarrassed ; I knew not why. I replied to Chavigny, 
with a smile : 

“Tf you and your friends will sup with me to-morrow, the 
Marchioness de Cassé will receive you cordially.’ 

“Such a woman is a treasure to her husband,’ said M. de 
Laubardemont, with a sinister smile. ‘ Beautiful and religious! 
M. de Cassé is sure to be happy in this world, and afterwards to 
go right straight to paradise.’ 

“T found it difficult to divine the drift of the conversation that 
followed, and as allusions were made so covertly to my wife, my 
blood became heated, and I passionately exclaimed : 

“© Will you drive me mad with your double-meaning phrases ? 
Speak, gentlemen ; I listen.’ 

“There was a complete silence. I had a presentiment that 
something fatal was about to occur; it was in vain, however, that 
I interrogated my conscience ; it was pure and sheltered from all 
accusation. M. de Chavigny smiled, and again addressed me: 

“© You will not deny, monsieur, that you possess the confidence 
of the Duke d’Orleans? Are you not his private secretary, his 
counsellor, his favorite ?’ 

“Yes, monsieur, and I glory in it.’ 

“Flas he not given you an apartment by the side of his own in 
the ducal palace ” 

“« But all this is public, monsieur.’ 

“* And how long have you been attached to his highness ?” 

“* Four years, Monsieur de Chavigny.’ 

“* You have made great progress in four years,’ observed the 
cardinalist. ‘What do you say, Messieurs de Fontrailles and 
Montresor? Do you envy our friend de Cassé’s favor ?” 

“ They were both silent. I could control myself no longer, but 
in a provoking tone, exclaimed : 

Well, monsieur, what is the end tobe?” 

“Well,” replied one of the party, ‘ Verbam sap. I need not 
finish the quotation.” ‘ 

“T fixed my eyes on this man. My heart beat tumultuously in 
my bosom. He looked at me sneeringly. A thousand suspicions 
crossed my mind. I seized Laubardemont’s arm, and shook him 
violently, saying : 

“*Ts it intoxication which has also made you speak? And will 
it prevent you from replying "” 

“* No,’ replied the judge, casting a side glance at me; ‘and I 
will be as clear and precise as if I were seated on the throne of 
justice. The prince is very fond of you, noble marquis ; but why ?” 

“«Why ? I replied, with heat; ‘you ask me that? Because he 
knows he has in me a loyal and devoted servant; because every 


kindness he shows me is registered in my heart; because I shall 
never betray him, and would freely give my life to shield him from 
the slightest danger. Is there any one here who donbts this ?” 

“*The prince is not accustomed to pay so liberally for the 
fidelity of all his brave gentlemen,’ said one. 

“*Tt is not your sword, marquis, that Gaston d’Orleans has 
bought so dearly.’ 

“A shower of sarcasms was uttered around me, whilst I 
measured with a single look all these guests, wishing that they 
had but one heart and one face, that I might revenge myself on 
all by a single stroke of my sword. A strange, indefinite sus- 
picion began to occupy my mind, before so confident and credu- 
lous. I made an imperious gesture to calm this tempest, and in 
an interrupted, distracted voice, exclaimed to M. de Chavigny : 

“Upon your honor, monsieur, tell me the truth! What do 
you mean? Do not deceive me. I wait for my sentence or ac- 
quittal from your hands.’ 

“* Marquis,’ replied the cardinal’s friend, apparently touched by 
my emotion, ‘I am deceived, and I now acknowledge you are an 
honorable man; for hypocrisy could not imitate the agony in 
which I see you.’ 

“¢ That is not the question!’ I replied, in a ferocious tone and 
convulsed voice. ‘Be sincere; speak to me boldly; tell me of 
what crime I am accused—what shame can be laid to my charge. 
Accuse me, but speak.’ 

“* Well, marquis, all our friends here believed just now you 
were playing a comedy,—that you knew as well as we, as well as 
all the court—’ 

«Finish, monsieur.’ 

«That the Marchioness de Cassé is the mistress of monsieur, 
Duke of Orleans !’ 

“When I heard these terrible words, I reeled, my eyes closed, 
and I leaned heavily against the table, to prevent myself from 
falling. My lips moved like an idiot’s, and I managed to ejacu- 
late with difficulty: ‘A sword! a sword! while I tremblingly 
sought my weapon, which had been removed from me. At length 
by a violent effort I stood upright. I cast a fierce look on the 
now motionless guests, and cried out: 

“You have lied—yes, all of you! you have lied!’ 

“ But at that instant, a stranger, who had entered the hostellery 
a few moments before, without being noticed, approached de Cha- 
vigny, and struck him across the face with his glove. 

“The cardinalist rose up, his eyes sparkling with rage, but 
when he remarked the more than modest costume of the unknown, 
he said to him in a tone of contempt: ‘Are you a gentleman, 
monsieur ?” 

“* Petris de Cassé will be at your orders to-day, near the wood, 
monsieur !’ 

“I was overwhelmed at the sight of my brother, who appeared 
to come to my aid in this terrible moment. M. de Chavigny 
saluted him courteously, and replied that he would have the honor 
to meet him at six o’clock with two seconds. 

“In a few minutes all the guests had departed. I remained 
alone in this saloon, which a moment before had been so noisy, 
but which now was empty and silent. Tetris informed me that he 
wished to see me for the last time before leaving France, for he 
was about to embark for South America. He accompanied me to 
the palace. I begged him to allow me to ascend alone to the 


| apartment the prince had given me. Inflexible on a question 


which touched the honor of his family, he did not endeavor to 
move my pity in favor of my wife, but he left me, to take revenge 
on the men who had insulted me. 


“T ascended the stairs, speaking in a loud voice like a madman, 
then I stopped, sad and silent. I recalled to mind a thousand 
circumstances which had appeared obscure to me, but which now 
acquired a terrible meaning in my eyes. I trembled when I 
thought that perhaps the prince had determined to revenge him- 
self for my treason by this infamy. In vain I tried still to doubt. 
An internal voice cried to me : ‘ That woman has deceived you!’ 
I resolved, however, before making up my mind what to do, that 
I would be convinced of the truth, and that from the lips of the 
guilty one. I knew Adelaide to be incapable of falsehood, but I 
also knew that she was a woman to resist threats and violence, 
who would rather die than give up the name of her accomplice. 
But Satan came to my aid, and inspired me with a method to 
snatch the truth from her by infallible means. 

“T did not endeavor to disguise my agitation. I entered ab- 
ruptly into Adelaide’s chamber pale as death. It appeared there 
was something so terrible in the expression of my features, that 
she immediately surmised that I knew all. Still, she tried to rise, 
and said to me, ‘ What is the matter, my love !’ 

“Your love!’ I returned, ironically. ‘You are speaking to 
your master, madame ; you are about to answer to your judge!’ 

“¢What mean these harsh words, Bernard?’ said she, trem- 
bling, and joining her hands with a suppliant look, as if she hoped 
to stifle on my lips the explosion of my anger. 

“¢] have been insulted, madame,’ I replied, harshly ; ‘ for to- 
day a man’s honor answers for the honor of a woman. It isin 
vain that a man believes himself sheltered from all shame and all 
insult, because has always led a noble and pure life.’ 

“Bernard, Bernard, what is the matter?’ asked the unhappy 
woman. 

“Your lover has been named in my presence, Madame de 
Cassé, and to save your honor, which is also mine, I have just 
committed a crime.’ 

“She fell on her knees, and repeated in a hollow voice, ‘A 
crime !’ 

“*T endeavored to provoke the man who had been named in 
the midst of broken glasses and Bacchanalian songs, madame ; 
and as he refused my challenge, I stabbed your lover without pity.’ 
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“Gaston !’ she cried. 

“At this avowal, hatred again took possession of my heart, 
and I seized her icy hand. 

“*Tt was he, then! They told the truth.’ 

“ She struggled, and cried out : 

“*Back, assassin—back! the faithful servant who has 
killed his master !’ 

“* Assassin not yet, madame,’ replied I, with a bitter smile. 
‘I desired only to have the avowal of your crime from your own 
lips, and the name of your paramour ; that avowal has condemned 
you.’ 

“She looked on me with terror. 

“<Q, kill me, Bernard! Take my life! I deserve it; but do 
not crush me with your contempt and hatred.’ 

“*Pear nothing, madame,’ I replied, coldly. “I shall not 
wash away my dishonor in your blood. I have suffered too much, 
I loved you too much the first day I saw you to gratify such bru- 
tal revenge. See, I am as weak and trembling as you are.’ 

“My knees tottered under me. I was obliged to sitdown. My 
respiration was laborious. I could only speak with difficulty. 

death only can make an atonement!’ murmured Adelaide, 
not daring to look at me; ‘for I know you can never forgive me.’ 

“<Forgive!’ I returned, speaking with difficulty; ‘no; if my 
lips uttered such a word, it would be a falsehood. If I had been 
a jealous, imperious husband, if, by the tyranny of my love, I had 
provoked your hatred, perhaps I might pardon you. Butno; my 
crime has been to believe in your smiles, in your looks, in your 
words ; to be devoted to a man whose friend I believed I was, and 
tor whom I would have given my blood, as well as for you, Ade- 
laide. And both of you, as a reward for this holy confidence, 
have betrayed me. , it is noble and generous to deceive one 
who loves you, and to exchange before him adulterous looks !’ 

“*Mercy, mercy!’ cried she, in a stifled voice. ‘I will submit 
to everything, if you will only forget the name of the guilty one ; 
but do not curse me.’ 

“«No, madame,’ I returned; ‘I will punish myself alone. 
There remains at the bottom of my heart some pity for this prince, 
whom for so long a time I believed to be noble and generous. 
And since I feel so cowardly as not to be revenged on him who 
has thus dishonored me, I will hide far from France my living 
shame. Henceforth the Marquis de Cassé is dead. This name, 
hitherto venerated, to-day insulted and despised, will die before 
me. I shall depart this evening with my brother Petris.’ 

“The wretched woman was overwhelmed, not daring by word, 
gesture or look to make any reply. But the moment I opened the 
door, she cried out in a tone of agony and despair, ‘And my son, 
monsieur ?” 

“J then turned round, and with an implacable voice uttered 
these words, which cruelly avenged me: 

“*T shall take him with me, madame. Embrace him for the 
last time.’ 

“She answered not a word, but directed her eyes towards your 
cradle with a fearful gaze. She dragged herself to the side of the 
couch on her knees, and glued her mouth on your rosy lips, whilst 
her hair covered both the mother and son like a veil. 

“ Then I seized you in my arms, but Adelaide rose up like a 
lion, forgetting that a moment before she had been guilty and sup- 
plicating at my feet, remembering only that she was a mother. It 
was a horrible struggle. I do not know what frenzy seized me. I 
only remember one circumstance. When, carrying you in my 
arms, I found myself outside that dwelling, I dare not return. I 
left the wretched woman extended on the floor of her chamber, 
without motion, and bathed in her blood. 

“I saw no more of Petris. He had wounded M. de Chavigny, 
and killed one of his seconds. He was obliged to fiy and hide 
himeelf until his departure for America. A letter from him an- 
nounced that he had gone to Jamaica. I retired into Spain with 
you, after having taken the precaution to change my name, and 
to realize some valuables. Afterwards, hoping to find my brave 
brother, I embarked for Hispaniola, but I could learn nothing of 
him ; and after divers catastrophes, having exhausted our last 

resouress, I was reduced to live by my strength and skill in fish- 
ing. Ihave found in this miserable situation some happy days, 
when fatigue made me forget the remembrances of the past, always 
biter and sad. I have heard nothing of your mother, never hav- 

ing interrogated on this subject a single European passenger. 
pr pcoge ered when death is so near, I declare to you I 
have but one regret—that is for having been ungrateful to my 
brother Petris, and for not having shown myself worthy of his love.” 

“And if he should forgive you, Bernard?’ interrupted a 
brusque but agitated voice. 

“ What voice is that I hear?” murmured Melchior, extending 

iis feeble arms towards the threshold of the ajoupa. 

Joaquin turned round in surprise. The Leopard advanced 
towards the old man’s bed. 

“Is it a shadow, a phantom, sent me in my last hour?” 

“No,” replied the Leopard ; “it is your brother himself—it is 
Petris de Cassé, whe has not forgotten you, and whose love is as 


sting as ever.” 


“My brother! my own Petris !” 

And Melchior raised himself dy a last effort on his couch, ex- 
tending his arms to draw the buccaneer to him. But the emotion 
was too much for his feeble state ; and when the Leopard pressed 
him against his heart, he embraced only an inanimate corpse. 

At this moment, Vent-en-Panne arrived to the ajoupa. With 
his aid they imterred Bernard de Caseé in # grave dug in the 
mangle-wood ; they took care to turn the earth about, as if it were 
the work of a wild boar or buffalo. They then regained their 
barque, which was hidden in a little ereek, under a mass of green 


ty towards Port de la Paix. Joaquin felt his heart full when he 
saw the shore recede from them. 

“T leave behind me all that I have loved—my poor father, 
whom I shall never see more in this world, and you, noble Car- 
men, from whom, perhaps, I am separated for ever. Each of us 
will be the death of the other, but your image will always be pres- 
ent in my eyes and engraven on my heart.” 

“Nephew,” said the Leopard, abruptly, “do not be as weak as 
awoman. Besides, we have a mission to fulfil. In eight days, 
perhaps you will again see La Rancheria.” 

“In eight days !” cried Joaquin, his eyes sparkling. 
what purpose ?” 

“Hush, my lad!” replied the buccaneer, smiling with a myste- 
rious air. “It is a state secret.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE CATALAN GUIDE. “REMEMBER!” 

Tue Brothers of the Coast had adopted that picturesque name 
to testify the union between them and the independence of their 
terrible association. People of every nation, forming this associa- 
tion, they submitted to no European power—an influence which 
would necessarily have put an end to the perpetual war they had 
sworn against Spain. 

M. du Rossey, governor of Turtle Island, was a Frenchman, 


“ And for 


pher, had less power on Turtle Island than the king of Sardinia 
exercises over the kingdoms of Cyprus and Jerusalem. This 
rock was like an iron sentry-box placed in the midst of the im- 
mense Spanish empire of the Indies, with its war-flag always 
floating in the air. 

It was in vain that the diplomatists of France and England 
sought by underhand intrigues to become suzeraines to this society 
of maritime Titans. At the period in which we write, a great 
event had just taken place. The Spaniards, more and more 
alarmed at the progress of the adventurers, had emboldened them 
by their timorous policy, resigning themselves to almost cowardly 
prudence, by scarcely permitting their ships to sail along the coasts. 
But while the vessels of the fillibusters wandered in search of gal- 
leons, the Spaniards had united their forces, and captured by a 
bold coup de main Turtle Island, which the adventurers had 
neglected to fortify. Those of the inhabitants who were not be- 
headed were hung. Some of them managed, by means of their 
canoes, to reach Hispaniola, where the buccaneers had established 
a depot for their booty. 

The Brothers of the Coast burned with the desire to re-conquer 
the island of Tortuga. A Catalan deserter had just announced 
to them important news. Cromwell, lord protector of England, 
secretly desiring an alliance with the adventurers, had sent an 
expedition in their favor, to the sea of the Antilles, under the 
command of the celebrated Admiral Richard Blake, the conqueror 
of Tromp and de Ruyter. But this expedition was dispersed by 
a violent tempest, and ran aground at Port Margot. There they 
found themselves blockaded on one side by a Spanish flotilla, and 
on the other by two batteries raised on the coast. 

As a climax to their misfortunes, the English were deprived of 
their great admiral, the ship he was in having been separated from 
the rest of the expedition by the storm. Placed thus between 
two fires, and discouraged, the English had declared to the Span- 
iards that they recognized no other authority than that of the 
admiral. They promised that if Sir Richard Blake did not ap- 
pear amongst them in five weeks, they would depart for England 
under a superior escort of Spanish vessels. On these conditions 
they had obtained provisions. ‘The Spaniards, however, had 
sworn that the admiral should never reach Port Margot; their 
cruisers were increased, and they had despatched scouts and spies 
in every direction. 

The Catalan deserter offered to guide a troop of trappers to the 
spot where the English were encamped. His veracity might have 
been suspected, had not his statement been confirmed by the ar- 
rival of a launch belonging to the English expedition, which 
entered Port de la Paix, manned by a lieutenant and six sailors. 

After the Leopard’s return, the fillibusters held a council of 
war. It was decided that twelve buccaneers should go on a hunt- 
ing expedition in the direction of Port Margot, and if they could 
elude Spanish vigilance, they were to enter into negociation with 
the English, and endeavor to persuade them to join the Brothers 
of the Coast. With this accession, they expected to be able to 
retake Tortuga. 

The Leopard was appointed chief of the hunting party. This 
decision was no sooner made than the governor, M. du Rossey, 


held a private conversation with him, which lasted more than an 
hour. Joaquin, by the order of his uncle, watched around the 
tent of M. du Rossey, in order that their conversation might not 
be interrupted or overheard. He soon perceived the Catalan 
guide prowling about with an appearance of indifference. The 
deserter even tried to converse with him, ali the time insensibly 
approaching the éntrance of the tent. But the young man’s short 


and haughty replies discouraged him, and he moved away, 

One of the English sailors twice ran against Joaquin, as he hur- 
riedly passed him, as if he were very busily occupied, at the same 
time casting a furtive glance on the tent. But perceiving himself 
to be observed, he also moved away. 

When the Leopard quitted the governor, his brow was thought- 
ful; and Joaquin heard M. du Rossey repeat to him in « low 
voice when they stood at the entrance of the tent : 

“T assure you, master, that the Spaniards have spies here, and 
all the deliberations of the council are known to them.” 

“T can scarcely believe it, monsieur/’ replied the buccaneer. 
“T have always been accustomed to deal frankly with every one. 


but General du Poincy, who represented France at St. Christo- | 


It is hard at my age to keep a secret from my brothers for the first 
time ; but you have my word. I will either perish in the attempt, 
or he whom you know shall reach Port Margot safe and sound.” 

“T would rather trust your word than the oath of the wily 
Catalan.” 

“ But you charge me with a terrible responsibility, Monsieur du 
Rossey.”” 

“You alone are competent to undertake it, master. Who does 
not know the Leopard is the most devoted and the most heroic ot 
all the Brothers of the Coast ?” 

“TI hope I shall not repent having listened to you, monsieur 
governor. It is, perhaps, my duty, but it will be the first time in 
my life that I tried to avoid the Spaniards.” 

Then, after having saluted M. du Rossey, the Leopard and Joa- 
quin withdrew. The latter asked permission to accompany him, 
and share his danger. 

“No,” replied the buccaneer; “it is too wte a trial for your 
novitiate. You will remain here; I command it.” 

“But, uncle,” replied the young man, “did you not promise 
me I should see La Rancheria again ?” 

“Twas wrong. You must dismiss all remembrance of your 
servitude, in order to accustom yourself to the free and adventur- 
ous life you will lead with us. You will remain here.” 

Joaquin saw it was useless to insistfurther. But he determined 
in his heart not to obey. 

The evening was set apart to feast the adventurers who were to 
take part in the expedition. The Catalan guide drank and sang 
with the Brothers of the Coast to the success of their enterprise. 

The next morning, at the moment when the troop of huntsmen, 
among whom figured the celebrated buccaneers Grammont, Michel 
le Basque and Pitrians, were ready to depart, the Leopard saw his 
recruit Vent-en-Panne running to him, completely out of breath. 

“It is a long time since we have been separated, but we shall 
soon see each other again, my lad,” said the chief, in a melancholy 
tone of voice. 

“What do you mean, master?” cried Vent-en-Panne, con- 
founded with astonishment. 

“ That this time you will await my return to Port de la Paix, 
and that I have chosen for this expedition another recruit,” 
returned the Leopard. 

“Impossible !”” murmured Vent-en-Panne, who thought that he 
was dreaming ; for six years he had never quitted his master, sleep- 
ing under the same tent, hunting with him, fighting with him, 
sharing his good as well as his bad fortune. 

“There is your substitute,” replied the Leopard, pointing to a 
man who advanced towards them slowly, for he was slightly lame 
in his left leg. 

Joaquin and Vent-en-Panne were greatly surprised when they 
recognized the English sailor. 

“You are joking, master,” cried the recruit. “Can you have 
confidence in that heavy sailor who cannot distinguish the trail of 
a Spanish montero from that of a Caribbee, or that of a free 
buccaneer ?” 

“Silence, I tell you, if you would keep a whole skin !” returned 
the Leopard. ‘“‘ And you, my lad, come on,” added he, address- 
ing the new recruit ; “ you are a laggard.” 

The Englishman hurried on, and they rejoined the troop to- 
gether, which was already on the march in the direction of the 
mountains, on the northern side of Hispaniola. 

Vent-en-Panne remained motionless, watching their departure ; 
but he suddenly trembled when he heard a voice behind him 
pronounce his name. He turned round. It was Joaquin, who 
said to him : 

“If you like, we will leave together to-night; and when we 
meet them half-way on their journey, they cannot send us back.” 

During the first two days of their march, the buccaneers came 
across no enemy in the solitudes which they traversed ; but towards 
the end of the third day, Michel le Basque detected a light smoke 
rising from the midst of a little wood of thorny palm trees. The 
guide asked permission to go and discover from whence it pro 
ceeded. The Leopard refused, but accompanied by Grammont, 
pierced the wood himself. But what was their surprise when they 
recognized Joaquin and Vent-en-Panne supping tranquilly on 
smoked wild boar! 


As soon as they perceived who had interrupted their repast, 
Vent-en-Panne rose up, and advancing towards them, cried out, 
“Leopard!” Joaquin bent his eyes to the ground, and waited to 
be first addressed. 

“ Wretched boy, you are crazy!’ said the buccaneer, to him, 
with a tone of voice more tender than angry. “Is it thus you 


learn to obey? You deserve to be sent instantly back to Port de 


la Paix, but the danger would be sti}! greater than that to be 
encountered in accompanying us.” 

“Do you see that cargo of bales and casks, Leopard?’ cried 
Grammont. 

In fact, a pile of bales, and three or four barrels, bound with 
iron hoops, were heaped up under the palm trees. 

“ You see I have not lost my time on the route,” said Joaquin, 


with « smile, “We found these things left to the care of » fw 


lanceros. At first they seemed disposed to question our right 1 
them ; but we soon put them to the rout, and the bales fell inte 


our possession. 
“ Well done!” said Grammont. 
The Leopard knitted his eyebrows. 


“It was very imprudent,” replied he, “ and you triamph in hav- 
ing committed an indiscretion which will draw upon our troop t¢ 
watchfulness of the Spaniards, and perhaps cause our expeditio® 

to fail.” 

companions were reposing, accompanied only by his recruit, he 
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went to examine Joaqnin’s booty. It con- 
parila. Suddenly the 

the contents of one of the barrels, cried : 
“Master, here is something very heavy, 
which we ought to examine.” 

He turned the barrel over, and some ingots 
of lead fell to the ground. 

“ This is strange !’’ said the ; and 


“ Joaquin has tmken a magnificent prize,” 
said “ty “ These casks contain about three 
hundred of silver. But we will not 


made to rush to the spot, his feet became en- 
tangled in the trailing roots, and he fell; 
when he got on his feet again, all was tranquil 
around them. 

“T fancied I saw our Catalan guide watch- 
ing us,” said the buccaneer. 

“Bah! you are too suspicious,” returned 
the recruit. “I saw or heard nothing. But 
I fancy it is time for supper, and the guide 
appears to be of the same opinion, for see, he 
is at this moment emptying a bottle with a 

deal of dexterity.’ 

The Leopard shook his head as if in doubt, 
but made no reply. 

The next day our adventurers had to cross 
a river, the current of which appeared to be 
very strong. The guide declared he knew a 

, and asked permission to go and find it. 
The chief consented, after the recruit had 
whispered to him in a low voice: “ You will 
risk nothing, if you send two strong guards 

Joaquin and Miche ue were 

inted to watch him. But when they had 
reached the middle of the current, the two 
adventurers found themselves suddenly seized 
by the neck with an iron grasp, and whilst 
they struggled to free themselves, the guide 
dived and disappeared. It was rll in vain 
that the whole troop dispersed along the river, 
and that Joaquin and Michel searched the 
opposite shore ; they could not find him. 


The defection of the Catalan guide began 
to inspire some apprehension. This, how- - 
ever, was much increased when, after two 


days’ march, our adventurers found them- 
selves wandering in a savanna of vast extent. 
Already the azure sky began to put on a 
sombre tint. ‘The ground, heated during the day by the burning 
sun, murmured with the humming of innumerable insects. The 
buccaneers, wearied with fatigue, seeking in vain for water in the 
arid sand, began to experience the fascinations of a mirage; and 
saw in the distance great lakes undulating under the rays of the 
setting sun. But as they advanced towards them, lakes 
receded. Or a town was discerned, with the spires of churches, 
ramparts, moats, terraces, and houses embalmed by orange trees. 
But soon the spires diminished to so fine a point as to become 
imperceptible, terraces disappeared, the ramparts crumbled 
into dust, and sand filled up the mogts. The scent of the dogs, 
like the experience of their masters, was useless in their situation, 
for the moving sand, like the waves of the sea, left no trace behind. 
Our brave companions began to be discouraged. They would 
have been delighted a pod met enemies; but of what use were 
, strong arms wea 
bom eddies of sand which whirled 
around them, at each step opening before 
them, as it were, a My or 
threatening to blind ? During this 
terrible march, in which every minute 
— hours to them, the guide or mM 
r the spy who had betrayed them, we 
might again appear at the head of a large ul Mis, 
assembly of Spaniards. 
At length the buccaneers pitched their AMT 
tents, acting upon Leo ’s orders. 
The chief retired, after having, placed the 
sentinels. The © of the latter were Jill i 
- 
| ii 


not in closing, and they fell into 
& feverish slumber, Silence reigned 


throughout the desert. 
In the Leopard’s tent, that brave ad- 


Venturer and his new recruit were walk- 
ing slowly backwards and forwards. But 
both of them had quitted the 

had played during the day. 
tenance of the chief was 


y 
‘he coun- 


exclaimed ; 
“We have no more provisions, An- 
other day’s fruitless march, and we are 
; and I shall not have kept my word.” 
“Calm yourself,” said the recruit. 
“To-morrow, perhaps, we shall find a 
Way to out of this savanna.” 
“Pe never !”” murmured the Leo- 
se “But who comes?” cried he, 
ng the sound of crushing sand wn- 
some one’s feet. 
canvass door of the tent was 
up, and Joaquin entered abruptly, 
, uncle; we have 


Ah!” cried the old buccancer raising 
countenance, and his 
“here are at length human 
108, we are to die, it shall be on 
the bodies of our Sanasien or on the sand 
with their hlood. We will die 
like men with hearts beating in 


and not like sick dogs. 
Come to me, brave old friend,” continued 


bravely, 
their 
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he, pressing his musket in his arm; “ you will render a last ser- 
vice for your master; you will not grow rusty in the desert.” 
Joaquin was moved, when he saw the juvenile enthusiasm of 
the Leopard. But the calm unconcern of the recruit, his spiritless 
look—for he made no gesture, nor did he utter a word,—made the 
young man indignant. He was about to utter some cutting re- 
roach, when this singular man turned towards the buccaneer, 
who had already advanced a few steps towards the door, and sim- 
ply said to him in English: ‘“ Remember !” 
A fairy’s wand could not have caused so rapid a change to take 
lace. The chief’s ardor was suddenly extinguished, the wrinkles 
in his forehead became more marked, and Joaquin even fancied 
he could perceive his sun-burnt cheeks turn pale. Then, with his 
foot pushing his gun into a corner, he coldly said to Joaquin : 
“Let the camp be put in a state of defence, and first send and 
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ask the Spaniards what it is they want with 
us.” 


Joaquin could scarcely believe his senses 
when he heard the Leopard’s reply. What 
secret magic did those words contain which 
had so cooled his uncle’s courage? What 
mysterious influence could thus subdue this 
independent spirit of the forest? He was 
so surprised he could not help crying 
out: 

“What they want with us? What is the 
use of asking them such a question? They 
know that our aim is to deliver poor Indians 
from their tyranny, and to relieve them from 
their stolen treasures.” 

; “a uncle interrupted him by an imperious 
jook. 

“We are in a snare,” he returned; “the 
Catalan guide has betrayed us. You say 
there are already fifty hidalgos surrounding 
us. If we resist, we shall have a whole army 
on us.” 

“ What signifies the number?” cried Joa- 
quin, impetuously. “We can only die, as 
you yourself said just now, uncle.” 

“We must not die,” returned the bucca- 
neer, drily. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the 


previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
Office of publication, or at any of the periodical depots. } 


COUNT ALEXIS ORLOFF. 

We present herewith an excellent likeness 
of one of the most distinguished of modern 
European notabilities, an officer who has 
served with honor, and the representative of a 
house which has played a distinguished 
in the history of Russia, and basked in the 
sunshine of imperial favor for several genera- 
tions. Though an old man, his career is by 
no means ended ; he belongs to a long-lived 
race, and will probably for some time to come 
challenge the attention of the world. We 
embrace, therefore, a favorable opportunity to 
present his likeness to our readers, as a man 
of mark, on whom it is well to keep an eye. 
Count Alexis Orloff was born in 1787. His 
first campaign was against the French, ad he 
became major in the Guards in 1826.” He 
obtained the favor of the late emperor by 
assisting to quell an insurrection of the Guards 
in St. Petersburgh. He was then made adju- 
tant-general. In 1828, he served in the cam- 
paign against the Turks. In 1829, after the 
peace, he was employed in the conference at 
Adrianople, and there displayed great talents. 
From this time he was entrusted with the 
most important missions. In 1831, he was 
appointed to examine into the state of the 
Russian army in Poland ; in 1832, at the con- 
ferences in London, he endeavored to turn the Belgian disturbances 
to the advantage of Holland ; and, in 1833, he appeared as com- 
mander-general of the Russian auxiliary army in Constantinople, 
and induced the sultan to sign the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, by 
which Russia obtained the command of the Danube. His services 
were rewarded by his being — a councillor of the empire, 
with the rank of general in the cavalry, and by large grants of 
land. After the death of Benkendorff, he was appointed chief of 
the secret police, which lost nothing of its vigilance under his 
supervision. As the most trusty friend of the Emperor Nicholas, 
he accompanied him on his travels, and on his last journey to 
Olmutz and Berlin. He was not, however, able to settle the 
differences between the Western Powers and Russia. He figured 
very conspicuously in the late coronation, and is now enjoying the 
title of Prince Orloff. : 
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taking a hunting-knife, he cut into the ingot. 
Under the leaden covering he saw shining a 2 —S >, 
speak of it to our companions. ne idea iy = 
losing such a rich booty will take away their 
courage for our expedition.” ae : 
He listened attentively, heard 
alight step near them; he even thought he =. * 
saw sparkling in the foliage two burning eyes 7 ee : 
fixed on him. But, in the movement he 
-—— 
> - — oe » 
/ 
44 
S 
(See page 139.} = 
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ROOM OCOMPANTON, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD HOME FARM. 


BY AMANDA P. WALKER. 


I'm thinking of the old Home Farm, 
Where, brothers, you and I, 

A happy, love-united band, 
Dwelt in the years gone by. 

And well I love, in memory’s light, 
To trace those paths again, 

Through which our feet eo gaily tripped 
Far in the days of then. 


I see the sloping hills once more, 
And fancy brings to me 

A group of children “‘ keeping house "’ 
Beneath the old elm-tree. 

The oaks and hemlocks jean their tops 
Against the western sky ; 

The flocks are resting ‘neath their shade, 
The kine are grazing nigh. 


I wander down the forest path, 
And cross the little brook. 
While from the wayside all around 
The pleasant bygones look. 
The bridge is there—the water-wheel 
Is turning even yet ; 
And there's the ‘‘ sugar-place ""—its sweets 
I never can forget. 


The orchard, where the oriole 
Kach summer built her nest. 

And ‘mong the rosy apples sung 
Her gay-winged brood to rest: 

The cornfield with its golden store, 
The flax with blossoms blue, 

The grasses waving in the wind, 
All rise again to view. 


I see the blooming clover fields, 
The meadows green and gay, 

And follow where the mowers go, 
To toss the fragrant hay ; 

I see the reapers binding sheaves, 
And from the golden corn 

The prelude of the *‘ Harvest Home ” 
Floats on the breath of morn. 


I tread the garden walks again, 
And breathe the sweet perfume ; 

Then lift the latch and join the group 
Within our cottage home. 

“They all are here !""—the hearthlight throws 

O'er every face its charm, 

And sweet contentment makes its home 
Here at the old Home Farm. 


I wake '—’twas but a pleasant dream, 
A light wave from the past : 

A whisper from that foregone time, 
Too beautiful to last. 

“They ‘re not all here!" —some even now 

Have reached that better land, 

And but a t few Pp 
The Home Farm household band. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


SENT TO THE TOWER.* 


BY ARISTIDES JINX. 


As the yellow August sun, of the year sixteen hundred and 
ninety odd, sank slowly and reluctantly beneath the swelling 
waves of the western ocean, a handsome young fellow, with broad 
shoulders and a luxuriant moustache, and dressed in the showy 
costume of the cavaliers of the period, strode jauntingly along 
Pudding Lane, London. Having traversed nearly the entire 
length of that sumptuous thoroughfare, he turned into a passage 
leading off ata right angle from the street, and passing to the 
rear of a tall, old-fashioned building, stopped and gave a low, 
peculiar whistle. Almost on the instant, and before his lips were 
fairly unpuckered from the whistle,a door opened and a curly- 
pated, rosy-cheeked little miss of seventeen, more or less, jumped 
into his arms. 

“Tom, dear, is this you ’” she asked, looking affectionately up 
into his face with a pair of shockingly bright eyes. 

“Yes, darling,” replied Tom, taking her pretty face between 
his hands and giving her a sounding kiss, which she rather liked 
than otherwise. “How has the world wagged with you since we 

“O, dreadtully!”’ returned darling, looking very demure. 
My guardian, you know—isn’t it shocking for a young girl to 
have a youngish man for a guardian, who makes love to her ¢ 
And then, Tom, you must know I’ve got another lover!” 

“Meaning me,” said Tom, putting his arm round her waist and 
giving her a nice hug. 

“ Yes, you of course, Tom,” she replied, nestling very close to 
him. “But another one still 1” 

“The deuce!” said Tom. 

“No, not the deuce, as I know of, though J’m sure I don’t know 
his name. He wrote to me, and my guardian intercepted the let- 
ter, and has been 0-0-0, #0 jealous ever since, that ] am bothered 
almost to death. O dear, I wish—”’ 

“ That we were married. Wh, darling?” 

Darling made no reply, of course, but a little friendly tussle 
took place. 

“80 do I wish we were married, pussy; and so we would be 
if you were only a little bit older, so that your guardian’s consent 


* Founded on the popular farce thus entitled. 


were not indispensable to our unien. But I have been arranging 
a plan which I think will Dring everything right. Now, in my 
capacity of confidential secretary to Lord Somers, the prime min- 
ister, I shall have no difficulty in—” 

At this point Tom got his head so very close to pussy’s that 
his words became inaudible to all but her, and as we all know 
from our own experience that people can court a hundred times 
better when they are not watched, we may as well leave them 
where they are at present. 

If the reader will have the kindness to suppose that ten days 
have elapsed since the opening of the story, I will show her (I 
like to think of the reader as a lady ; it is comforting to a fellow), 
I will show her, I say, the interior of a dungeon, with gloomy 
stone walls and floor, and a window grated with massive iron 
bars, out of which the solitary occupant of the cell had been for 
some minutes vainly endeavoring to thrust his head. 

“It’s no use,” he muttered, jumping down from the window 
ledge, where he had perched himself. “It’s no use. Do what I 
will, I can’t tell what part of this national establishment has been 
appropriated to my temporary residence. The Tower of London! 
Goodness gracious! And to think that I, Perkyn Paddifoot, the 
most inoffensive of men and of pastry cooks, should suddenly 
find myself boarded, lodged, and otherwise done for, at the ex- 
pense of my country. What have I done? I repeat, what have 
I done, that four men should come to my bedside, in the middle 
of the night, pull me out of bed in the king’s name, tell me to 
dress, gag me, blindfold me, put me in a hackney coach, and take 
me to the Tower? I’m sure, there’s no man living entertains a 
more profound respect for the throne, and whoever happens to be 
on it, than I do. When the Stuarts were there, I stuck to the 
Stuarts ; and now that the house of Orange has come into fashion 
I cry Oranges. And as for there being any personal misunder- 
standing between his majesty, King William the Third, and my- 
self, I don’t believe it. And yet, here I am; and what’s more, 
here I’m likely to be, unless there’s a popular demonstration in 
my favor, which I don’t think very likely; and in the meantime, 
the shop I delight in is at the mercy of my youthfal apprentice, 
Gregory, and the woman I adore is exposed to the persecutions of 
an odious rival ; for, strange to say, I have a rival—I happen to 
know it from the fact of my having intercepted one of his letters.” 

At this moment, a muffled sound, as of some person hammer- 
ing on stone, was heard beneath his feet. 

“Halloa! what’s that?” exclaimed the prisoner, looking car- 
nestly about him. “Carpenters and bricklayers at work, I sup- 
pose, fitting mp one of those agreeable little underground apart- 
ments for some new lodger. Poor wretch !” 

Again the sound of blows was heard, and one of the stones in 
the floor began to shake perceptibly. 

“What the deuce can this mean?’ ejaculated the prisoner, in 
amazement. “Ah! Of course; I see it all. My generous ap- 
prentice has worked himself a subterraneous passage all the way 
from my little shop in Pudding Lane, in order to set his master at 
liberty. I'll help him.” And he fell to work with such a will 
that in a few minutes the stone was removed, and the head of a 
man, covered with dust and mortar, appeared at the opening. 

“Lend us a hand, old fellow,” said the head, rubbing the dust 
from its eyes. 

“ Half a dozen hands, if I had them,” returned the prisoner, 
helping the stranger out of the pit. “Let me embrace my pre- 
server. Halloa! it isn’t you.” 

“O, it isn’t me!” said the stranger. “ Then who is it?” 

“JT neither know nor care. So, as I said before, let me embrace 
my preserver, whoever you are.” 

“ Get out—don’t be absurd,” said the stranger, looking about 
him. “ Halloa! where the deuce have I got to ?” 

“Why, you've got into my dungeon; you know you have, 
benevolent being,”’ returned the prisoner, enthusiastically. 

“ Your dungeon !”” echoed the stranger. “ Why, you don’t mean 
to say that I’m still in the Tower of London ?”’ 

“I wont pretend to say where you are, but I know I am; and 
as I have had quite enough of it, perhaps you will show me the 
way out.” 

“The way out! Where?” 

“Why, there,” returned the prisoner, pointing to the opening 
in the floor. “My magnanimous preserver, there. Perhaps you'll 
go first.” 

“ You’re a queer fellow,” said the stranger, carelessly. “ How- 
ever, if you’ve any particular fancy for a dungeon fifteen feet 
under ground, it’s more than I have.” 

“A dungeon! Do you mean to say that you haven’t come 
here for the express purpose of giving me liberty ?”’ 

“Giving you liberty!” sneered the stranger. “I thought I 
should have set myself at liberty; and, after working away un- 
der ground for the last ten days like a mole, I expected that I 
should come to the surface somewhere about the middle of the 
high road ; instead of which, I find I’ve only scratched myself 
from one dungeon into another. Why in thunder, sir,” he con- 
tinued, angrily, “ didn’t you tell me J was working in the wrong 
direction? You must have heard me.” 

“I didn’t hear a thing,” returned the prisoner, carnestly. 

“Then you ought.” 

“ Well, perhaps I ought.” 

“ Perhaps! What d’ye mean by perhaps? I suppose you've 
got pair of cars. J see you have. I’m sure they are long 
enough,” 

“ Rather a peppery sort of gentleman ; I'll smooth him down a 
little,” thought the prisoner.» “Can 1 offer you a little refresh- 
ment, sir,” he asked, politely, pointing to a stone pitcher of water 
that stood upon the window ledge. 

“ No.” 


“Then I wont, sir,” said the prisoner, seating himself in his 
chair, considerably nettled. 

“Well, I think you might have offered me a seat,” said the 
stranger, sharply. 

“ There’s a chair, sir,” returned the prisoner, sulkily. 

“ Then get it.” 

« “ You forget that you are only a visitor, sir,” said the prisoner, 
with much dignity. “You are under my roof, sir, and I beg to 
remind you that an Englishman’s dungeon is his castle, sir.” 

“QO, well, my dear sir, if you don’t like my society you can go,” 
remarked the stranger, quietly. 

“Go where ?” 

“There,” said the stranger, pointing to the hole in the floor, 
“ When you get to the bottom, down on your hands and knees, 
crawl to the left, then to the right, then straight on, and there 
you are.” 

“On the contrary, there’s precisely where I shan’t go.”’ 

“Then,” returned the stranger, in a voice of thunder, “ then, 
as I said before, get the chair, or ’'1—” 

* You'll what, sir?” retorted the prisoner. 

“T'll get it myself,” returned the stranger, more quietly, and 
suiting the action to the-word, he seated himself hy the side of 
his fellow captive. “ Now, sir, how long have you been a prisoner 
in the Tower ?” 

“ Ten days come next Tuesday.” 

“So have I.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“I do say so. And what are you here for—murder?” 

“ Murder!” ejaculated the prisoner, with a start. No, sir; I 
am the victim of a mistake.” 

“So am I.” 

* You don’t say so!” 

“I do say so!” returned the stranger, firmly. “I wish you 
wouldn’t keep contradicting me at every word !” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. But as I was going to say, I’m an 
innocent man; and perhaps when I tell you my name—” 

“IT don’t want to know your name; besides, we have no names 
in the Tower. I’m No. 17.” 

* And I’m a hundred and six.” 

“Then you’re a wonderful man of your age. I shouldn’t have 
set you down for more than sixty,” said the stranger, looking 
earnestly at his companion. ‘“No—and yet—I think we’ve met 
before, sir.” 

“Of course we have. Not likely I should forget those well- 
known features—especially as I do not remember to have ever 
seen them before.” 

“Indeed! Not at Boxter’s Coffee House, with Jack Pomfret 
and Tom Burchell ?” 

“Then you know Tom?” asked the prisoner, with much 
interest, 

“ Knew him ever since he was born. I ought to be at his coun- 
try house at Bermondsey now.” 

“ And so ought L.” 

“ Then we're old acquaintances and friends, after all,” said the 
stranger, hitching his chair nearer to his companion, “ indeed, 
we may say brothers. And now let’s have a comfortable chat. 
How do you pass your time here, eh ?” 

“ Well, as I’ve nothing whatever to do, I devote the little time 
I have to spare to the training of animals: rats and spiders and 
other wild beasts; and I have succeeded tolerably well—with the 
rats especially. Do you know I have made them so tame that I 
generally find from ten to a dozen in bed with me of a morning ! 
And how have you spent your time ?” 

“ Why, in boring a hole through my dungeon wall to be sure, 
and a precious hard time I’ve had of it—working nine nights and 
a half like a slave—and what's the result? That I am free—at 
least I will be free!” 

* And so will I,” exclaimed the prisoner, enthusiastically. 

“ And we’ll escape together, or not at all !’” 

“ Agreed—we’ll swear to it.” 

“?Tis a go,” said the stranger, solemnly. “But we mustn't 
stop here swearing all day; so now to work. A long pull, ands 
strong pull, and a pull both together, and we'll leave the Tower 
behind us this very night. Now, where’s your ladder of ropes! 
You've got a pickaxe and saw, of course.” 

“ Yes, I’ve got a saw.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ At home.” 

“Pshaw! Never mind; the poker with which I broke out of 
my own dungeon will do. Now stand by while I demolish that 
door!” 

“Stop, stop; there’s some one coming!” cried the prisoner, 
suddenly, “ It’s the jailor going his rounds, If you are found, 
we're lost; 80 stand here close against the wall, that the door ia 
opening may hide you,”’ 

There was barely time to place a chair over the opening in the 
floorzand for the stranger to plaster himself flat up against the 
wall in the only place where concealment was possible, when. the 
door was thrown partially open, and the jailor, a brutal looking 
fellow with tremendous black whiskers aud a pouderous bunch of 
keys, thrust his head into the cell, with : 

“ A lundred and six, the governor wants you, Come, mareh.” 
And seizing him roughly by the collar, he pulled him into the 
passage and bolted the door behind him. 

As the sound of the last bolt grating in ite socket died away, 
the stranger left his hiding place and throw himself dejectedly 
into a chair, “ Now isn’t this too bad?” he muttered, “ Ha 
Magna Charta come to this, that an FPnelishman, a free-bom 
Briton, and a bair-dresser, should be treate unceremonioss 
sort of way! My case ise very simple 
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Jovely female tripping along Pudding Lane ; I follow her home— 
a pastry cook’s shop, with the name of Perkyn Paddifoot over the 
door—and ascertain among Paddifoot’s neighbors that Paddifoot 
is the young lady’s guardian, and means to marry her; upon 
which I write to the lady as follows: ‘I love you; you love me. 
If Paddifoot opposes our union, Paddifoot dies,’—or words to 
that effect— ‘ Yours, etc., eternally. Launcelot Banks.’ Can 
anything be more simple ? I then find out my friend Tom Bur- 
chell, and say to Tom, ‘Tom, you're the confidential secretary of 
Lord Somers, the prime minister. He has been sending lots of 
people to the Tower lately ; oblige me by requesting his lordship 
to send Perkyn Paddifoot to the Tower,’—or words to that effect. 
I then go home ; get into bed ; fall fast asleep ; in the middle of 
the night in come four men, pull me out of bed in the king’s 
name, tell me to dress, gag me, blindfold me, put me in a hack- 
ney-coach, and take me: to the Tower. Can anything be more 
simple? And in the meantime my adored Abigail is at the mer- 
cy of that wretched Paddifoot. Zounds, the jailor again !”’ 


He had none too much time to secrete himself before the door 
was opened, the prisoner thrust in, and the bolts shot back into 
their sockets once more. 

“ Wish me joy, my dear friend,” shouted the prisoner, exult- 
ingly, “I shan’t be long in this confounded hole.” 

“No.” 

“Yes; by the means of some sort of paper or other which I’ve 
only got to sign, I shall be free,” 

“ Halloa, halloa, a hundred and six!” exclaimed the stranger, 
suddenly. “What's that? You'll be free! And what’s to be- 
I put it to you, hundred and six, what’s to become 
of me ?” 

“ Why, I presume you'll stop where you are.” 

“Pooh, pooh! a hundred and six ; that wont do. 
leave the Tower together, or not at all.” 

“ Now, seventeen, listen to reason, seventeen; bear your fate 
like a man, seventeen.” 

“ Hundred and six, I’m ashamed of you,” said the stranger, 
with a look of contempt. “ And to think that during your tem- 
porary absence I should have been devising means of setting you 
at liberty. Yes, sir, absolutely racking my brains for the means 
of setting you at liberty.” 

“ Have you, really, seventeen? Come, now, that’s kind of you. 
I could almost make up my mind to stay with you, if I thought 
all was well with my adored Abigail.” 

“Your Abigail!” ejaculated the stranger. 
heart’s name is Abigail !’”’ 

“ Another link in the chain that binds us together,” said the 
prisoner, grasping the hand of his companion. “ But probably 
the course of your love runs smoother than mine. You haven’t 
got a rival.” 

“Yes I have,” returned the stranger, fiercely. 

“Then I wish your rival was at the bottom of the sea!” 

“Thank you, sir; sodo I. Though I flatter myself my Abi- 
gail can’t help preferring a good looking fellow like me to a 
wretched object like him !”’ 

“O, he’s a wretched object, is he!’ said the prisoner, laughing 
good:humoredly. “Do you know, I wonder that your natural 
impetuosity ot temper didn’t lead you to do the wretched object a 
mischief ?”’ 

“So it did; for the first thing I did was to go to Tom Bur- 
chell, and—” 

“The very thing I did,” broke in the prisoner. “I went to 
Tom Burchell, and I said to Tom, ‘ Tom,’ said I, ‘ here’s a letter 
from an impertinent jackanapes to my ward, which I’ve just inter- 
cepted. Oblige me by providing him apartments in the Tower.’ 
Upon which Tom says to me—‘ My dear Paddifoot,’ said he—” 

“Paddifoot!” exclaimed the stranger, starting to his feet, 
“ Paddifoot ?” 

“Yes, Paddifoot,— Paddifoot,’ says he, ‘ I'll do it.’” 

“Do it,” echoed the stranger, with a fiendish laugh, as he 
strode back and forth across the floor of the cell. “Yes, he did 
do it.” 

“That I can’t say anything about, because in less than an hour 
afterwards I found myself in the ower ; and now they offer me 
my liberty, prgvided I’ll sign this paper. By the way, I may as 
well see how the paper reads ;”” and drawing the paper from his 
pocket, he ran his eye over the contents. “ Hualloa! what’s this?” 
he exclaimed, reading the paper aloud: ‘I, Perkyn Paddifvot, 
of Pudding Lane, pastry cook, being of sound mind, et cetera.’ 
Iwont say I’m sound in my et cetera, without knowing what it 
means,” 

“Go on,” said the stranger, earnestly. 

“*Do hereby give my free consent to the marriage of my ward, 

Abigail, with—— no matter who.’ No matter who! I wont do 
anything of the sort! In the first place L don’t know the gentle- 
man, and in the next place I want her myself.” And he threw 
the paper contemptuously from him. 
_ “I see it all,” said the stranger, exultingly, to himself. “ This 
‘s&plan of my gentle Abigail, to swindle this wretched object 
Out of his consent to our marriage. 1 shall soon be free, and then 
—why then she’s mine.” ‘Then turning to the prisoner, he asked 
with an ait of affectionate interest: “Do you refuse to sign it?” 

"Of course I do,” returned the prisoner, decidedly. 

you are wrong.” 

ag allow my ward to marry this Banks, that I abhor?” 

the contrary ; for if you leave the ‘Tower you may yet be 
slinte defeat this Banks that you abhor.” 

Of course, What a thing it is to have friend,” said the 

» Grasping the hand of his companion. “Give me the 


Pper—and yet—on second thought—” 
Ho hesitate 1, 


We were to 


“Why, my sweet- 


“Pshaw! There’s the pen.” 

“ Tt’s such a bad one!” 

He still hesitated. 

“Nonsense! Think of the Abigail you adore—the Banks you 
abhor,” urged the stranger. 

“ That’s enough,” said the prisoner, signing the paper.“ There; 
and now I’m free! Here, jailor, turnkey, whatever your name is.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” asked the jailor, gruffly, putting 
his head in at the door. 

“ Take this paper to the governor. I’ve signed it.” 

“ Then in half an hour you'll be free,” returned the jailor, as 
he took the paper and again locked the door. 

From the moment the prisoner signed the paper the stranger 
eyed him with savage and ferocious determination, as he danced 
gaily about the room. 

“ Now that Paddifoot has signed the paper, I have but to get 
free, and the girl is mine,” he muttered. “ But how to get out 
and leave him here. There is but one course that I know of for 
me to pursue.” 

“ Hurrah ! free in half an hour,” shouted the prisoner, in great 
glee. “ By-the-by, is there anything I can do for you in town ?” 

“Tt isn’t you who will do for me,” returned the stranger sav- 
agely. 

“ What's the matter? Has anything disagreed with you? But 
keep up your spirits when I’m gone, my dear Mr. ——, by-the-by, 
I don’t know your name.” 

“ You shall know my name,” roared the stranger, in a voice of 
thunder, as he folded his arms and advanced toward his compan- 
ion with measured tread. “‘ My name is—Banks !” 

“Banks !” echoed the prisoner, in mingled surprise and indig- 
nation. “ Then Tom Burchell was as good as his word to me, 
after all.” 

“ Yes, and Tom Burchell was as good as his word to me—for 
it was I who got you into the Tower, you wretched object you.” 


“And it is you who have got me out of the Tower, friend 
Banks. I’ve signed that paper, Banks, which sets me free, Banks. 
How do you like that, Banks ?” 

“You are slightly in error, pastry cook,”’ sneered the stranger. 
“Tt is you who will remain in the Tower; it is J who am about to 
leave the Tower, by means of that coat, that waistcoat, and those 
et ceteras, with which it is my intention to clothe myself forthwith.” 

“O, that’s your intention, is it! How do you propose to man- 
age that little job, Banks ?” 

“By the simplest means possible,” returned the stranger, in a 
low, determined tone. “In other words, by instantly cutting you 
off in the prime of your manhood.” 

“O, yes you wont,” retorted the prisoner, defiantly. 

“Perhaps you’re not afraid of me.” 

“ Not the slightest—you’ve got no arms.” 

“Haven’t I though,” said the stranger, grasping the poker and 
springing toward his companion. 

“Help! Murder!’ shouted the prisoner, dodging a stroke and 
rnshing toward the door. 

“Hush—dry up! I hear a footstep. We'll postpone this busi- 
ness,” remarked the stranger, hiding the poker. 

The next moment the door opened, giving entrance to the 
handsome young fellow and the bright-eyed miss we saw at the 
opening of the story. 

“Tom Burchell—Abigail!” ejaculated both the occupants of 
the cell in one breath. 

“ Allow me, gentlemen,” said Tom, with an air of triumph, 
“to introduce to you a young lady who, on the strength of Paddi- 
foot’s written promise, has been my wife for nearly a minute and 
a half.” 

“ Paddifoot, you’re sold, Paddifoot!”’ said the stranger, punch- 
ing his companion in the ribs. 

“ Banks, you're ditto, Banks!” returned the prisoner, some- 
what spitefully sacking that gentleman’s hat down over his eyes. 

“And now, gentlemen,” continued Tom, “as I have been 
your jailor for the last ten days—” 

“ You our jailor,”” said Paddifoot, somewhat bewildered. “Are 
we not in the Tower ?” 

“ Certainly not,” returned Tom, with a grin. 

“ Where the deuce are we then?’”’ asked Banks, with consider- 
able curiosity. 

“Simply in an old deserted wing of my house, and fitted up 
expressly for your accommodation,” replied Tom. ‘“ And as I 
have been your jailor for the last ten days, let me be your host for 
as many weeks. Now suppose we proceed together to the wed- 
ding supper up stairs.” 

And as that is all I find recorded of these interesting people, I 


can hardly be expected to say any more, except that, as ‘Tom } 


was the bravest of the brave, and his bride the fairest of the fair, 
and all the rest of it, they, as they deserved, lived happy ever 
after, or words to that effect. 


COUNSELS OF AGE, 


President Nott of Union College, N. Y., now between eighty 
and ninety years of age, recently met the Alumni of the college 
who resided in New York, when addresses were made, resolutions 
passed, and steps taken to erect a hall near the college and to or- 
ganize a permanent association. President Nott made an address 
and inconclusion said: “I have been young, and now I am old, 
and as I stand before God to-night, [ declare that nothing I ever 
have given in charity is regretted. ©O,no! It is the ric that 
we keep that perish ; it impresses on our characters and tells on 
our eternal destiny. For the habit of charity formed in this life 
will accompany us to the next. The bud which ns to open 
here, will in full expansion hereafter, to delight the eye of 

and beautify the paradise of God. Let us, then, now 

on every fit occasion, hereafter, practise that liberality which 

in death we shall approve, and reprobate the parsimony we shall 
then condemn.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
DEIL-MAR-KEE.—AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSE. - 
September's sky with dreamy haze, 
Through which the day-zod’s fiercest rays 
Searce cleaved their fiery way. 
Hung listle"s over Mohawk’s vale, 
Where, gen‘ly rolling. hill and dale 
In silent beauty lay. 


Along the rushing Mohawk’s side 
A youthful Indian chieftain hied, 
By thoughts of vengeance led ; 
Now by the shore, mid reed and rush, 
Now through the tangled underbrush, 
Impetuous he sped. 


A warrior bold was Del-mar-kee : 

Chief of Oneida’s tribe was he— 
Young, vigorous and strong; 

Well might the dusky forest youth, 

8o famed for native grace and truth, 
Inspire the poet's song! 


That morn, returning from the chase, 

In triumph to his native place, 
Where dwelt his friends and kin, 

How fiercely flashed his eagle eye! 

How beat his heart in anger high, 
His manly breast within! 


Drear desolation met his gaze! 
Fiercely had passed the crackling blaze— 
All was in ruin laid; 
The #~ iler well had done his work : 
Fiercer than Hun, or Goth, or Turk 
He spared nor torch, nor blade. 


And there—bound fast with withe and thon 
And rudely, flercely dragged along 
Between two ruthless foes— 
Del-mar-kee sees, with sudden start, 
While well nigh bursts his aching heart, 
His bride, the sweet Wild Rose. 


The foe was strong, and wily, too: 

Yet while their power Del-mar-kee knew 
He vowed to hunt them home. 

All, all alone he gives them chase 

As, leaving soon that ruined place 
Down Mohawk’s vale they come. 


Hard on their trail still hovered nigh 
Del-mar-kee bold, the ‘“‘ Eagle Eye,” 

Till night's dusk curtain fell; 
Then watched he round their eamping-ground, 
Till fires were lit, and bats flew round, 

And rang the panther’s yell. 


Then, at the firelight’s farthest bound— 

Where the dense forest's gloom profound 
Strives still the scene to hide— 

Sat, guarded by two savage foes, 

In deep despair the sweet Wild Ros 
Del-mar-kee's lovely bride. 


Long time in stern resolve he gazed : 
Pausing, before his bow he raised, 
Like hawk in deadly stoop: 
Two shafts he speeds—they both fell dead 
The Wild Rose lifts her drooping head, 
To hear his well-known whoop. 


And he has bounded to her side, 
And thrown his arm around his bride 
In loving, fond embrace ; 
No human power can part them now: 
Death threatens!—but with cloudless brow 
They'll meet him face to face, 


And foes throng round with savage yell, 
And fiends like those from heaven that fell 
Dance round the hapless pair. 
One arm ‘gainst hundreds !—fearful strife! 
Yet dearly sells the chief his life— 
Falls many 4 foeman there! 


Vain struggle! With the dawning day 

Their life-blood ebbs, drawn swift away 
By shafts from coward bows. 

They sink and die together there 

In locked emb —a constant pair— 
Del-mar-kee and the Rose. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


y THRee dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
ted Magazine, filled with original reading of th + 


It is no longer necessary to 
ly illustrated and carefully 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
— for one dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged THRER 
for 
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doing peste. end the heavy edition we print—nearly 82,000 copies—and 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COLLEGE HILL, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 

M. M. Baxuov, Ese., Dear Sir,—I have but recently returned 
from a trip to some of the more prominent cities on the Hudson 
River, and I am free to say that seldom has a trip of a similar 
character afforded me so many emotions of pleasure and gratifi- 
cation, notwithstanding it was undertaken under circumstances of 
a peculiarly painful character. Having been called upon to pass 
through the most trying ordeal which a father’s heart can be called 
=—= to suffer, I started rather with the feelings of the invalid, 
who seeks in change of scene and clime the ration of his 
exhausted energies, than with any anticipations of enjoyment or 
hope of pleasure. There is something, however, in nature and 
her teachings which fills my soul with sublime images that drive 
away the overshadowing clouds of grief, and raise my thoughts 
“ from nature to nature’s God,” and, although he has not vouch- 
safed to me the power of language to describe, nor the talent ade- 
quately to delineate with the pencil, what I see, a beneficent Cre- 
ator has endowed me with a keen ——_ of the gorgeous 
beauties of his creation, with which I would not part for the 
wealth of the world. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy, which steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.— Bryant. 


In search of that “mild and healing sympathy,” I took the cars 
on a bright sunny mortiing in April and started for the Hudson 
highlands. A brief ride of an hour and a half behind the iron- 
horse brought me to the depot at “Garrison’s,” and I was at once 
surrounded by the sublime beauties of one of the finest landscapes 
the world can produce. It would be idle for me to attempt to de- 


-— 
scribe what the pencil, with all the my wishes. During the evening I called upon Mesers. Nich. 
aid of chiuro-oscuro and color has | ols, Bush and Tobey, the editors and ietors of the “Daily 
failed to depict, and therefore I | Press,” who promised me their aid, and having thus placed mat. 


will not essay it. Crossing the 
river in the ferry-boat which — 
Point, a brick walk up the steep 
int, a bris 
ascent brought me ~{ the espla- 
nade, around which are located the 
various buildings connected with 
the military academy. The more 
immediate object of my visit be- 
ing to sketch some ies of the 
war with Mexico, I hastened to 
= myself in communication with 
j. Delafield, and after transact- 
ing my business with him, and dis- 
cussing dinner at Roe’s Hotel, I 
sallied out fora walk among the 
various points of interest which 
lie clustered around the promon- 
tory. The want of time prevent- 
ed Fort Patnam, 
which, like an ’s eyrie, juts 
out from the 
brow of the 
mountain far 
above the 
plain, and 
seems to at- 
tract the vis- 
itor with a 
mise of 
that ious view which repays a thousand 
fold the toil of climbing to its ramparts. On 
a subsequent visit, however, I had the high 
satisfaction of seeing the sun rise, of hearing 
the reveillé, and the echoes of the morning 
gun, and of witnessing the morning parade 
of the cadets from this unequalled stand- 
point, and to adopt the expression of my as- 
sistant, Mr. C., who accompanied me, and 
beheld it for the first time, “a man ought to 
be willing to die after beholding such a scene.” 
To one, in whom the love of country and rev- 
erence for everything connected with her 
early history is joined to an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the beautiful in nature, the scene 
is replete with interest, and is hallowed by 
the associations which gather thickly around 
it. But I must forbear. Much as I should 
delight to dwell upon the charms of this de- ~ 
lightful spot, I am admonished that I set out 
to describe my visit to Poughkeepsie, and I 
crave your indulgence for my digression in 
view of my enthusiasm. After an afternoon 
spent in rambling around this interesting 
spot, and witnessing the evolutions of the 
cadets at the “ artillery practice,” I re-crossed 
the river, and taking the cars was set down 
in the course of twenty minutes at “‘ Pough- 
keepsie station.” With my usual good fortune in such matters, I 
selected the Poughkeepsie Hotel for my head-quarters, and after 
tea entered into conversation with Mr. Rutser the host thereof. I 
found him all that I could wish, gentlemanly, good-natured and 
communicative. He at once took an active interest in the success 


of my object, and promised to put me in the way of accomplish- 


mi 


fatigued. morning sun caught me napping, ted I was up in 
time to get a glorious cup coffee, and a smoking a 


I had been — to meet an enthusiast 
was not disappointed in finding Mr. Walker an artist in the 
fullest sense of the term. How few there are of the thousands 
who follow the daguerrean art who are entitled to style themselves 
“artists.” Occasionally you meet with one who has the enthusi- 
astic soul, the deep feeling, and the true devotion of the artist, but 
they are like “ angel’s visits.” Such an one I found Mr. Walker 
to be, and we fraternized at once ; while Mr. Rutzer, finding that 
his kind offices were no longer needed, left us with the remark 


| that he saw thet we perfectly understood one another and he would 


leave us to ourselves. My object and wishes were soon explained 
to Mr. Walker, who insisted on furnishing me with daguerreotypes 
of the points I desired to illustrate, while I spent the day in view- 
ing the various and charming landscapes in the neighborhood. 


After settling the mooted question as to how far I would allow his 
generosity to go, we called together upon Mr. Matthew Vassar, a 
gentleman of wealth and refined tastes, who is the proprie- 
tor of one of the most charmiig spots it has ever been my good 
fortune to behold, An introduction to this gentleman was fol- 
lowed by an invitation to vieit “ Springside,” the name of his 


os 
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4 — cigar with Mr. Kutzer, we walked over the way to the office of 
eee ————e | S. L. Walker, a daguerreotype artist, who, I was informed, had 
er oe SESS EE | taken many views in and about Poughkeepsie, and was dceply in- 
SO | terested in seeing the many beautiful points in its neighborhood 
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VIEW OF POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., FROM COLLEGE HILL. 


POUGHKEEPSIE IRON WORKS. 


magnificent country residence, situated about a 
mile from the centre of the city. ‘Taking a seat 
by his side in his carriage, which was in waiting, 
a few minutes’ drive brought us to the suburban 
portion of the city, where my eyes were feasted 
with the charming prospect all around me. The 
young buds which mantled the trees gave just 
sufficient color to the landscape to destroy the 
cold, raw appearance of y spring, at the 
same time that they did not limit vision, and 
the eye was allowed to range far and wide, gath- 
ering new beauties on every side. The fore- 
ground is a rolling surface of villa-capped hills, 
with vales 


“Stretching in pensive quietness between,” 

with here and there a glimpse of the noble river, 
its bosom dotted with white sails, and reflecti 
the distant mountains which fill the backgrou 
and melt into the sky at the far off horizon. 
But a still richer treat awaits me, and I must not 
ake A stone wall bounds the road on the left, 
on the top of which a signboard warns the pub- 
lie that they are “not admitted to Sprin, 
We drive on a few hund 


ide on 


most perfect taste, and presenting to the enrap- 


pe eye at every turn a constant succession of 


most strikingly ue and beautiful 
effects. ‘The ed very undulating, and the 
numerous springs, which, on the sides of rocky 
knolls, “ searce cosing through the grass,” form 
little streamlets, which run under rustic bridges, 
through the cattle yards, where the choicest speci- 
blooded stock show their sleek and glos- 

; thence into ponds, whore eve 

imaginable 


age. Other springs are made to feed fountains, 
which throw up their tiny jets in out-of-the-way 
laces, as well as in the centre of beautiful 
awns, or prolific fish ponds. Of buildings there 
are a score, from the humble log cabin, which is 
in admirable keeping with a ten acre piece in 
process of redemption, to the ornate cottage, a 
perfect bijou of a ond which looks as though 
created by some fairy wand and dropped in the 
most appropriate spot in the world for it to stand. 
farm-house, gardener’s house, gate-lodge, 
barns, stables, deer-house, i use, tool- 
house, green-house, summer-house, all are beau- 
tiful specimens of rural architecture, and scem 
fitted for the exact positions oc- 
cupy. Two miles of carriage drive conducts 


u through, around, and over these manifold - 


ties, and the eye never tires of beholding 
the ever oy scenes. As a climax it leads 
around the brow of a knoll on which stands a 
handsome summer-house, from which is obtained 
a magnificent view of the landscape I have at- 
tempted to describe above, as well as of many of 
the objects just named. To adequately describe 
Springside requires the poct’s pen and the ar- 
tist’s pencil. It is a lasting monument to the 
genius of Downing, the man mt of Bement, 
and the liberality and taste 
Vassar, who wi 


sil so longed to linger, and a new has 


I 
the opportunity ot transferring to the leaves of 


mer-house to the gate, where I found a ca 
waiting to convey me to “ Locust Grove,” 
residence of Prof. S. F. B. Morse. For this 
kindness I am indebted to the thoughtful con- 


sideration of Mr. Walker, and the generes- 
~ 4 of Mr. Tobey of the “Daily Press.” 
e former, having heard me express a wish 
to visit and sketch the professor’s residence, 
suggested the matter to the latter, and the 
thing was au fait accompli. Bidding Mr. 
Vassar good-morning, and taking a seat by 
the side of my new chaperone, a drive of 
half a mile brought us to the gate, from 
whence a devious road winds through large 
and beautiful primeval trees to the mansion. 
Our visit wag rather mal appropos, as the 
professor had recently left home preparatory ‘ 
to his trip in the Niagara to assist in that 
great enterprise which is the culminating 
point. of his ambition, the laying of the trans- 
Atlantic telegraph cable, and the household 
was passing through the semi-annual cere- 
mony of “cleaning house.” We were wel- 
comed however by the professor’s mother-in- 
law (Mrs. Morse being ill), who, as soon as 
she ized in me an old friend of the 
professor, warmly insisted upon entertaining 
me with the view of many of the objects of 
interest which he has come in possession of 
in late years. A half hour was very agree- 
ably spent in this pleasing occupation. I 
was highly ratified with a life-size, full- 
length portrait of his daughter, which is the 
only specimen of his skill the professor owns. 
It is a masterly production, and the bold, 
nervous handling, reminded me of an anec- 
dote related to me by himself many years 
since, which I have never seen in print. On 


his first visit to England, anxious to secure 


Se 


the approbation of his distinguished coun- 
pe Benjamin West, then in the zenith 
of his glory, he called upon him with one of 
his best efforts, upon which he had spent 
much time and labor. After looking at it 
for atime in silence, West remarked, “ Good, 
very good, Mr. Morse, and I have no doubt 
when you have finished it, you will have pro- 
duced a very fine picture.” Rather discon- 
certed at this, the artist took his painting 
home and spent a week in “finishing” it, 
and at the end of that time returned with it 
to West, who in his usual calm manner said, 
“ Yes, yes, you have improved it very much, 
pray let me see it after you have touched it 
up.’ Mortified somewhat at this, he spent 
a still longer time in “touching up” his pic- 
ture, and when he could see nothing further 
necessary to its completeness he presented it 
to West for the third time, who, after gazing 
at it for some time, said, “ Ah, yes, you have 
done very well, very well; but don’t you 
think it might be improved here, and here ?” 
pointing to various points. Morse could not 
gainsay such high authority, but he deter- 
mined not to submit his picture to a fourth 
criticism. Upon second thought, however, 
he determined to try again, and this time he 
labored long and earnestly over it, and again 
laid it before the critical eye of the president. 
“ There,” said West, ‘now you have got a 
finished pieture, Mr. Morse.” The profes- 
sor never forgot the lesson. While convers- 
ing one day with the professor upon the sub- 
ject of the vexatious lawsuits which he had 


RESIDENCE OF PROF. MORSE, NEAR POUGHKEEPSIF, N. Y. 
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turn into an open gateway, pass a very neat and rege 
tasty gate-lodge, and here we are in a perfect * = 
judge, about sixty acres laid out in the the 
ravished my eye and filled my soul with pleas- 
ure. The “drive” leads at once from the sum- 
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been compelled to enter upon to maintain his rights and prevent 
designing men from robbing him of his dearly-carned reputation 
and reward, he complained bitterly of the injustice of his fellow- 
men, who, after he had spent many of the best years of his life in 
bringing to perfection such a great benefit as the magnetic tele- 
graph, should endeavor to wring from him the meed which he felt 
to be his due. “Well,” said I, “you have the consolation of 
knowing, professor, that posterity will do you justice.” “ Ah, 
that is very well!” replied he, “but reminds me of an anecdote 
told of the Duke of Parma’s fool, who on being threatened with 
decapitation by some one of the courtiers for playing some of his 
merry pranks upon him, ran wailing to his master, who told him 
to be pacified, for should the courtier be guilty of such a breach 
of decorum as taking off the head of his fool, he would have his 
taken off the moment after. ‘ Yes,’ said the zany, ‘that would be 
very well, but wouldn’t your highness be pleased to take it off a 
moment before.’ So in my case,”’ said the professor, “it is grati- 
fying to feel that posterity will award me justice, but it would be 
much more so if the award came during my natural lifetime.” 

I distinctly remember the incredulity with which I listened some 
seventeen years since to the professor as he described to my father 
his application of the well-known laws upon which the telegraph 
is based, and the prediction uttered by him with all the fervor of 
conviction, that I would live to see the two continents of Europe 
and America connected by the telegraphic wire. Truly, we live 
in a wonderful age. But I have been running on with recollec- 
tions, when I should have been narrating incidents. My only. 
excuse must be that such reminiscences of such men are always 
interesting. 

It was now approaching dinner hour, and we drove back to 
town, stopping on the way at the “Home of the Friendiess,” a 
plain but chaste and substantial-looking building in the south- 
eastern part of the city, a view of which I have given. ‘The 
building is 45 feet front and rear, 60 feet deep and three stories high 
above the basement. The basement consists of kitchen, sewing, 
and wash rooms ; the first story of reception, committee, nursery, 
parlor, bath and bed rooms; the second story of school rooms, 
girls’ dormitory and matron rooms; the third story of boys’ dor- 
mitory, hospital, nurse room, teacher’s room and bed room. This in- 
stitution was originated by some public-spirited ladies a few years 
since, who, with the energy which is usually exhibited by the 
“softer sex” when they set their minds upon a thing, raised the 
necessary funds among all classes of the citizens, and had the 
building erected, while their husbands would have been devising 
ways and means. It is intended for the reception of destitute 
children, whether orphans, half orphans or abandoned by their 

arents. It is the first and only public benevolent institution in 

Jutchess county, and is under the charge of the “ Poughkeepsie 
Female Guardian Society,” which was incorporated in April, 1852. 
After going over the building and witnessing to the perfect order 
and neatness of the whole, we called upon Mr. A Cannon, the 
builder, who furnished me with some of the statistics given above, 
and thence drove to the hotel to dinner. In the afternoon 1 took 
a carriage and drove down to “ Locust Grove,” and sketched the 
view of the mansion given on page 137. The banks of the river 
are covered with numerous country residences, the homes of men 
of leisure and taste, and among the more modern and pretentious, 
the ante-revolutionary mansion is frequently met, hidden beneath 
the dense shade of forest trees, which were “monarchs” ere the 
present generation saw the light. At one of the latter class of 
residences I stopped on my return to the city to introduce myself 
to Mr. James, a descendant of the Livingstons, whose mansion, 
built anterior to the Revolution, is a fine type of the chaste and, 
for the period, beautiful homesteads of the ns. Hearing of 
my presence and object, he had invited me to call upon him, and 
although an entire stranger to him, I was received with a cordial- 
ity, and treated with a generous hospitality for which I shall al- 
ways feel ] am his debtor. He proposed the public cemetery, ad- 
joining his property, as one of the series of my illustrations, but 
after taking various points of view from rising ground, I was com- 
pelled to omit it from inability to represent it properly in the lim- 
ited space at my command. It has been but recently laid out and 
improved, and although there are many neat and chaste monu- 
ments erected within its area, yet they are so separate that no 
group could be fairly portrayed to convey any idea of the beauti- 
ful whole. From the cemetery I returned to the city, after sketch- 
ing the “‘ Home of the Friendless” by the way. At the hotel I 
met Mr. Walker, who brought me the daguerreotypes from which 
most of my views are drawn. ‘They are truly artistic pictures, 
and Mr. Walker deserves a wider field and a more generous pat- 
ronage for the talent he possesses than that to which he is limited. 
1 cannot adequately thank him for the kindness which enabled me 
to spend the day in pleasure-seeking, while my sketching was done 
to my hand by Sol himself. I spent a pleasant hour (would that 
it had been longer) in conversation with him, and after tea, bid- 
ding adieu to the many friends who had rendered my visit so 
ble, I took the cars for Newburgh. . 

Poughkeepsie is situated on the east branch of the Hudson 
River, about midway between New York and Albany, and its 
name is derived from the Indian Apokeepsing, which signifies 

“safe harbor.” The principal portion of the city is built on an 
elevated plain, and is consequently not seen to advantage either 
from the cars or from the river. Main Street, a wide, paved 
avenue, runs from the depot and landing, up through the city, and 
is a scene of bustle and activity at all times. The cross streets 
are generally laid out at right-angles, and present a very neat and 
cleanly appearance. The city contains the court house of Dutch- 
ess county, sixteen churches of various denominations, four or 
five banks, and numerous private and public schools. ‘The popu- 
lation in 1855 was estimated at 15,000. The view of the city 
which I give, is carefully copied from a daguerreotype by S. L. 
Walker, and conveys an idea of the beautiful view ath College 
Hill, whence it was taken. ‘This elevation, which takes its name 
from the Poughkeepsie Collegiate Institute, which surmounts it, is 
situated to the west of the city, rises gently from the plain with a 
curvilinear sweep, and is capped by a handsome building copied 
from the Parthenon, from which there is one of the most charm- 
ing views for miles around. 

‘The institute, of which a faint idea is given in the view of the 
hill, was erected in 1835 and 1836, and was opened in November 
of the latter year for the reception of pupils under the charge of 
Mr. Charles Bartlett and several other teachers. The cost of the 
building, exclusive of the ground, was about $40,000. Its dimen- 
sions are 77 feet by 137 feet including the colonnade. 

The large view on page 136 represents the central or busi- 
ness ion of the city, at the corner of Main and Market Streets. 
On the left are the “ American Buildings,” in which Mr. Walker 
has his suit of rooms; next, on the corner, is the office of the 
“‘Daily Press” newspaper office, the editors of which were 60 

lite in their attentions tome. Beyond, on the opposite corner, 
is the court house, next to which is a bank, and beyond that 


again is the City Hall. On the right of the picture is seen the 
colonnade of the “Poughk fe Hotel,” and fa the distance, the 
hills on the opposite side of the river. 


Very respectfully, your artist, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE PATIENT SOUL. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


To-day my soul goes back, in silent dreaming, 
To that past time ere yet above my head 
Broke the dark cloud with storm and tempest teeming, 
And made my pathway haunted by the dead! 
Backward the tide of yearning memories roll, 
And yet thou must be patient, 0, my soul! 


Years came and went—were they not sad and dreary? 
Alas, how few could measure all their grief! 

Till, with life’s burden I at last grew weary, 
And longed for death to give me sweet relief. 

Yet I was patient, knowing that at last 

The gloomy tempest would have onward passed. 


Joy for the mourners! Yonder tranquil heaven 

Calls them in seraph tones to “‘ come up higher ;” 
We know that fo their souls will strength be given 

To win their way through storm, and cloud, and fire. 
Patience, sad soul! Look upward through thy tears: 
The morn is breaking, hush thy anxious tears. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


PHINEAS FOSTER. 
HIS NARROW ESCAPE FROM BEING AN OLD BACHELOR. 


BY ETHAN CARLETON, 


* Axp what is it you’re thinking of, Phineas, my lad, all this 
long afternoon that you’ve not opened your mouth once? ’Tis 
time you were thinking of a wife, I should say. Little did your 
father need, when he was your age, to have his mother tell him as 
I now do you, that she would have no old bachelors round the 
house. No, Phineas, lad, old bachelors do not belong to our fam- 
ily, and ill would be my luck to be bringing in the first. Look 
round, and when you find the right one, bring her home here to 
me, to the old homestead. None of the new-fashioned misses, 
with their silks and fine airs and delicate ways, but think of me 
when I was a girl; and ask her as your father did me, could I 
milk the cow? could I scrub and sand the floor? and was I a 
busybody and gadder-about ?” 

And while, her breath being exhausted, the speaker looked up 
from the stocking she was darning to see what effect her words 
had upon Phineas, my lad (for she had such a habit of saying 
my lad when she spoke to her son that it seemed like his surname), 
we will look at him too. Phineas Foster, the hero of our story, is 
not much of a sight as he sits there patching an old shoe—tor he 
is farmer in summer, cobbler in winter. He is tall and thin, with 
that extremely diffident appearance which white hair, very red 
face, and falling, stooping shoulders give to any man ; but Phin- 
eas suffered not only from these personal defects, but his eyes be- 
ing extremely weak were protected from the light by a pair of 
silver-bowed, blue glass spectacles. His blue cotton trowsers hav- 
ing at some former time given out at the knee, his careful mother 
had taken out the weak part and sewed the rest together again, 
giving by such an abridgement a view of ankle and so forth, de- 
cidedly unbecoming to the style of figure of our friend Phineas. 
The tout ensemble, though striking, was anything but agreeable, 
and Phineas looked much more like a candidate for old bachelor- 
ship and one corner of his mother’s fireplace, than for matrimony 
and its cares. 

Yet there was one in whose estimation Phineas Foster was the 
one perfect, and she, sitting in a distant corner binding the shoes 
which he was to sole, waited as impatiently as we do for his reply 
to his mother. Now Phineas was not guilty of much thinking, 
and when he found his mother’s eye was upon him, said, with an 
additional shade of red in his countenance : 

“Tis little of misses I’ve been thinking; but since nothing 
else will suit you, where shall I find one ?” 

The worthy mother, not being much of a match-maker, was in 
her turn rather confused, for she well knew her son was no 
favorite among the country lassies, but speaking quickly, as if at 
no loss, answers : 

“Why, look about yourself, Phineas, my lad. A good wife is 
a blessing from the Lord—but you must search till you find her. 
Look about you, my lad.” 

Again those timid eyes over in the further corner were lifted, 
but Phineas did not seek to meet their gaze. Little did cither 
mother or son know that she who was to be their light and joy, 
and to save Phineas from bachelorship was the penniless orphan, 
without home and friends, that fortune had thrown upon the hands 
of Mrs. Foster. If Phineas would but look about him, look into 
that little corner! 

“But that’s not telling me where to look, mother. There’s 
Maggie Watson, but ‘twas only the other night out on the green, 
when they thought I’d gone home, I heard her ask, ‘What docs 
Phineas seem like?’ and when she said ‘a goat’ they laughed 
well, I heard them. Who wants any of them for awife? That’s 
what I was thinking of.” 

“ Phineas, my lad, go to the minister ; he will help you. 
the minister and inquire for some worthy body.” 

This idea seemed as brilliant to the son as to the originator of 
it, and he answered, with unusual haste : 

“T’ll go this night, mother, for I must have a wife. ‘The sooner 
we’re all settled down again the better.” 

Neither of the two noticed that at these words the poor orphan, 
who had sat so quictly pursuing her irksome task, left them alone. 

Evening came, and with it appeared Phineas, having dispensed 
with the aforementioned diminished article of wearing apparel and 


Go to 


donned his Sunday’s best, before the minister’s door. We will 
not linger on the workings of the wife-seeker’s mind before he 
could intelligibly explain the object of his visit; but he departed 
with a light heart, and repeating to himself his future wife’s name 
lest he should forget it ere he reached his anxious parent. 

The spiritually wise are not always the most worldly wise, if so 
the Rey. Mr. N. would not have chosen Anna P. for a helpmeet 
for our hero. She lived many miles away in a distant State, and 
knowing the inexperience of our marriageable friend, Mr. N. 
offered to arrange all preliminaries for him, which offer, as we 
should suppose, was most gratefully accepted. 

Anna P. was about bestowing her affections on another individ- 
ual when the offer of our bashful friend came to her through her 
much respected friend the minister. There seemed to her to be a 
want of some element in the new aspirant’s character to allow so 
much of proxy in such an affair; still trusting to the superior 
wisdom and advanced years of Mr. N., she bade adieu to her for- 
mer satellite and accepted the ministerial proposal. All went on 
smoothly, and the wedding day drew near. 

I said all went on smoothly, but there was one change in the 
quiet household. She who had made herself so useful in that 
lonely house, Priscilla, the orphan, had gone to a neighboring vil- 
lage to drown amid the cares of a little school her sorrows. 

Phineas leaves the paternal mansion on his first journey with a 
gloomy heart, and painfully conscious of having in his possession 
a marriage certificate, and in his carpet-bag a new suit of clothes, 
starts for the home of his beloved, for the wedding day has come. 
As he passes by the village where now lives Priscilla, he thinks 
how much pleasanter it would be if he were coming to take her 
home again to that little corner of the sitting-room which she had 
made her own, instead of going in search of a new face. He 
never had wondered why she had went at all. 

It is difficult for us in this age and region of weddings to be- 
lieve that a person could have been in existence as long as Phin- 
eas had and never been to a wedding ; yet so it was. There was 
little marrying and giving in marriage in the retired place of his 
home, and he had slighted even his few opportunities. He knew 
there was a minister and a certificate, but there his knowledge 
ended. So having arrived at his destination somewhat after the 
promised hour on account of various accidents, he thought to 
save time he would go to the clergyman himself and that being 
accomplished go and greet his wife. He happened to have a mes- 
sage from Mr. N. to a brother minister in this town, and, armed 
with certificate and carpet-bag, he hastens to put his bright thought 
into execution ; finds the person whom he seeks at home, and 
having delivered the message, announces the fact that he wishes 
to be married. 

“I should be most happy to officiate on the occasion.” 

Encouraged by this remark, Phineas hands his certificate to the 
clergyman, who, looking it over, asks at what hour his services 
will be required. 

“ Now, sir, if you please,” answers the impatient Phineas. 

“ Then I shall be obliged to refer you to some one else, since I 
have an engagement which will prevent my accompanying you.” 

Phineas, growing desperate, says that “it will suit him just as 
well here as anywhere else, that he is in much haste, having never 
seen his wife, and had come here on his way to save time.” The 
truth flashed upon the amused listener, who explains to the dis- 
comfited lover that a bride as well as a bridegroom must be pres- 
ent. He waits only to say “ Why, I thought if I brought my 
certificate you did not need her,” and hastens with redoubled 
eagerness to reach the home of his fiancee. 

We will not go with him. Pity for his misfortunes draws us 
back, but we can imagine his dismay when he found that his 
beloved, all things being ready, clergyman waiting, company as- 
sembled, hour past, and no bridegroom at hand, had, knowing 
him only through a third person, supposed him false, and had 
then and there restored her love and given her hand to her former 
lover, who had reached such a state of calmness as to be about to 
act as groomsman on the occasion of her marriage to Phineas. 
The glimpse which she had of her almost husband as he mado 
his sudden exit, did not cause her to regret the exchange. 

As our hero was returning uncomfortably home, it seemed to 
him expedient to stop and see Priscilla, thinking that a few kind 
words from her would prepare him the better to meet his expec- 
tant mother, When poor Priscilla saw him approaching her 
home, she thought he had come for her to go and welcome his 
new-found wife, and little was she prepared for the abrupt, yet to 
her welcome, greeting of our honest Phineas. 

“ Priscilla, wont you go home with me? I can’t go home with- 
out any wife, and why wont you do as well? for you know the 
ways of the house, and we can all settle down,” 

Had Priscilla ever read a novel, she would have expected some 
falling upon the knees, or at least one kiss, but she would have 
waited in vain. Phineas never kissed his mother, why should he 
his wife ? 

Should any desire to know the after fate of our humble friend 
Phineas, I can show them at any time the house where dwell 
Phineas Foster, his wife, Priscilla, and his mother, now no longer 
burdened with anxiety lest her son shall be the first old bachelor 
in her family. 


Tur Morner.—It has been truly said the first being that rushes 
to the recollection of a soldier or a sailor, in his heart’s difficulty, 
is his mother. She clings to his memory and affection in the 
midst of all the forgetfulness and hardih induced by a roving 
life. The last meaenge he leaves is for her, his last whisper 
breathes her name. The mother, as she instills the lessons of 
piety and filial obligation into the heart of her infant son, should 
always feel that her labor is not in vain, She may oe, into the 
grave, but she has left behind an influence that will work for her. 
The bow is broken, but the arrow is sped and will do its office. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUSHES. 


BY W. W. 
A blash! Its cause canst thou discover, 
. When mantling from its inward source?— 


Does it reveal the truant rover? 
0, no; but nature's index force. 


"Tis the electric spark of nature, 
The sentinel of surprise within, 
Perched on the brow of every creature 
Couscious of virtue or of sin. 


Its source, the heart of creatures human, 
Lies deep within the soul of all; 

A summons from the realm of woman 
Is most imperious in its call. 


Mysterious is the tie that binds us. 
Each heart to heart, each soul to soul: 
Mysterious is the touch that finds us, 
And o’er our harp-strings sends its roll, 


Thrilling to the inmost centre, 
Shaking the citadel throughout, 

Bursting doors through which to enter, 
Determined not to stay without. 


When once entwined around our being, 
It vivifies our every thought, 

Quickening our inner sense of seeing 
All that in its range is brought. 


The blush shoots out o’er all the system, 
Flashing through every nerve and pore: , 
Dashing along the ruby current, 
Deepening the countenance more and more. 


Vibrating up and down the channels, 
Trembling the arm, the voice, the ear, 

Disarming eyes and keenest glances: 
°Tis the soft harbinger of fear. 


It rushes up a flood of glory, 
It spreads abroad the purpling tide, 
Depicting on the face its story, 
Dancing all o'er us far and wide. 


It is the glittering beam of beauty, 
The signal of a roguish soul: 

It glows and brightens every feature, 
Till it illuminates the whole. 


Then, think not love alone can start it, 
Nor count such a sure sign of love: 

For crime and shame, or joy or sadness, 
From its home-sphere can make it move. 


Sometimes it may denote affection, 
But quite as often bitter hate; 

Anger, revenge, scorn, fire, dejection 
May spring the red alarm too late. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE OWL’S TOWER. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON, 


“Tr is your turn now, captain,”’ said one of my brother officers, 
as we sat before a camp-fire, telling stories to wile away the time. 

“Friends,” I answered, “I have really nothing to relate. Hith- 
erto, my life has been calm and tranquil, and were I to relate any 
one little common-place incident of my life, you would all fall 
asleep.” 

As I expected, these words produced earnest disclaimers, and 
after a little urging, I told them the one incident in my life worth 
relating. 

“Toward the end of the year 1818, important affairs called me 
to Spain, and obliged me to remain nearly a year in Andalusia. 
I was then scarcely twenty-three years old, for it was twenty years 
ago. I took up my residence in Porto Real, and two or three 
times every week mounted my horse and galloped to Cadiz, where 
Thad many friends. Many times in my visits I heard Jose Maria 
spoken of. For a long time he, with a picked band of salteadors 
or brigands, had invested the great highways of Spain, but after 
4 few years he had resigned his command, made his peace with 
the Spanish government, and was now passing his days in tran- 
quillity and ease in a beautiful country villa. Instances of unheard- 
of audacity were related of him, and being young and gay, I had 
4 great curiosity to see him. 

“One morning I received & letter from a friend, Don Torribio 
Quesada, inviting me to come the next evening and take a glass 
of wine with him at Cadiz, and meet Jose Maria, the former chief 
of the salteadors. Bounding with joy, I set out, and in good time 
reached my friend’s house. Jose Maria was punctual to the min- 
ute. He came up to all my expectations, for he was handsame, and 
Say, and kept the company in one continual roar of laughter. The 
hour for separation came, and after drinking a last glass of val de 
penas and giving a friendly shake of the hand, Jose Maria left. 

“Torribio Quesada requested me to remain with him over night, 
but I refused obstinately, for I was but two hours’ ride from my 
home. Don Torribio, sceing remonstrances were useless, pressed 
meno more. Together we drank a parting glass, embraced, and 
1 sprang upon my horse, who pawed impatiently at the gate. 

“The night was dark, great black clouds, charged with electrici- 
ty, rolled up from the west, and the muttering of distant thunder 
Was heard at intervals; the atmosphere was oppressive, and I had 
Gone but a little distance when large drops of rain began to fall. 
I put spurs to my horse, and we cantered along briskly for a few 
miles. My head was heated with the wine I had drank and filled 
With the gloomy recitals I had heard that day, for Jose Maria had 
many of his former deeds. I am not generally timid, as 


you can testify, comrades ; but this night I felt a strange dread, 
and as I continued on my lonely road I kept my ears and eyes 
open for everything. 

“Soon the darkness grew impenetrable, and the storm burst 
with all its fury. My horse reared and plunged, as flash after 
flash of lightning lit up the gloom, and I had to concentrate all 
my thoughts upon keeping my seat firm. Slowly, and in constant 
danger of being flung from my saddle, I went onward, till a flash 
of lightning, brighter and more prolonged than the rest, showed 
me that I was close to a fortress known throughout the country as 
the Owl’s Tower, a name which it well merited, for none save those 
birds dared enter it. I felt no fear now, and springing from the 
saddle, and passing the bridle over my arm, I entered the ruin, 
followed by my horse. Iwas greatly surprised on reaching the main 
hall, to find a bright fire of fagots and dried wood blazing there. 

“* Where are the inhabitants of this abode? Will they give a 
storm-bound traveller a welcome?’ And I looked attentively on 
all sides, but could see no one, neither did my listening ear catch 
the least sound, save the moaning of the wind and pattering of 
the rain. 

“A little re-assured by the silence, I determined to search the 
old fortress; my researches were futile; the fire was the only 
trace of life I found, except a sort of manger half filled with hay, 
to which I tied my tired horse. Convinced then that for the 
present at least I was the sole occupant of the tower, I re-entered 
the hall, and wishing to be prepared for any emergency, I 
examined my arms, and to be more secure, mounted to the 
second story, where, wrapping myself in my mantle, I laid down 
and committed myself to God. I intended only to rest and watch, 
but fatigue, aided by the wine, soon overcame me, and I sank into 
a deep sleep, from which I was aroused by the sound of coming 
steps. 

“The storm had ceased, though the night was still dark. A 
dozen persons entered the tower. From my position I could see 
without being seen. ‘The comers were stout men, dressed in the 
rich, jaunty costume of Andalusia. They were armed to the teeth. 
They seated themselves around the fire, on to which they threw 
two or three armfuls of wood, and conversed earnestly, casting at 
intervals covetous glances towards a chest and portmanteau lying 


in a corner. 
[SEE ENGRAVING ON PAGE 133.] 


“ The first words I heard left me no doubt as to what was their 
profession. They were salteadors or robbers of the highway, and 
belonged to the cuadrilla (troop) of Nina, the celebrated chief who 
had succeeded Jose Maria, and whose name had become the ter- 
ror of all Andalusia. Their gestures were animated, and they 
often placed"their hands upon their weapons. I understood that 
they were disputing about their booty. The dispute raged so 
fiercely that I every minute expected to see them come to blows ; 
they had risen tumultuously, drawn their swords, and were look- 
ing at each other scowlingly, when the chief suddenly appeared. 

“El Nino was at this time about forty years old, very tall and 
well built. His shoulders were broad, arms muscular, denoting 
uncommon strength ; his face possessed none of the beauty of the 
former chief, but was dark, scarred and very ferocious. The 
flickering, red light of the fire as it played in his face, gave a 
strange expression to the ironical smile on his lips. 

“* Quarrelling, disputing again?’ said he, in a clear, emphatic 
voice. ‘Diavolo! can you not live together in the friendly state 
bandits should always be ?” 

“One of the brigands hazarded a justification, but Nino inter- 
rupted him. 

“Silence! I wish to hear nothing. Here you are disputing 
together around the fire like very idiots, thinking no more of our 
common interest and safety here than if we were alone in the 
universe! Happily my eye is always like the eagle! When and 
where did the man pass to whom the horse I found in the stable 
belongs ?” 

“ At these words a cold shudder passed through me, and I 
thought of my frightful position ; I was as if in a prison with no 
means of escaping. I gave my soul up to God, and resolved to 
sell my life as dearly as possible to these bandits, whose ferocity I 
had heard too constantly since I had been in Spain, to doubt what 
my fate would be if I fell into their hands. Meanwhile, these sal- 
teadors, astounded at first by the words of their chief, had seized 
their carbines. 

“«* We do not know where the man can be, for on our arrival 
here, the place was deserted and everything as we left it,’ said one 
of the brigands. 

“* Possibly,’ said Nino ; ‘any way two of you must search the 
surroundings of this tower ; perhaps he is hid near.’ 

“Two men left, and the captain began to pace up and down 
the hall, waiting their return ; after a few minutes they came back. 

“* Well?’ asked he. 

“ * Nothing,’ replied the two rascals ; ‘ the horse is here still, but 
we could find no trace of the rider. Mayhap the horse threw the 
man and found his way here alone.’ 

“*Likely. The horse was well fastened.’ And El Nino began 
his pacing. 

“A silence, like death, reigned in the hall but a few minutes 
before resounding with so much noise. I dared breathe, thinking 
that all danger had passed ; I was mistaken. At the expiration 
of a minute the captain stopped. 

* Has any one searched the tower?’ 

“ *No,” answered the robbers ; ‘what good? No man could be 
so abandoned by God as to come here and throw himself into the 
very wolf’s den !’ 

“Who knows? murmured the captain; ‘perhaps the man we 
seek was here before us, and expecting our return, has hid in the 
upper story. We must search everywhere ; in our situation two 


precautions are better than one.’ And followed by his men, Nino 
walked towards the staircase. 

“T ascended to the second story; I stayed not to listen to the 
noise the robbers made searching every corner. 

“ «Nothing !’ said the captain ; ‘ we will go up higher.’ 

“The tower was formed of only two stories, and terminated in 
a platform, which I reached, faint and breathless, and a prey to 
great terror. I saw I was lost, lost without hope of salvation ; no 
human being could come to my aid. I ran from side to side; I 
rushed like a hunted stag to the edge of the battlement, and saw— 
a precipice of more than a hundred feet! My teeth chattered to- 
gether, a cold sweat covered my face, and I was trembling in 
every limb. I heard the steps of the robbers upon the stairs, 
warning me of their near approach, and I calculated in despair 
how few instants would elapse before they would be upon me. 

“At last, rendered insane with fear, I resolved to throw myself 
from the parapet into the abyss beneath, rather than fail into the 
rascals’ hands, who I knew would torture me for a ransom. 
Mechanically, before accomplishing this desperate design, I looked 
over again, perhaps to measure the depth of the precipice beneath 
me. I saw then about two feet below me a strong iron bar, firmly 
fastened to the stone-work of the tower. A sudden idea seized 
me; here was a means of escape. Time pressed—I had not a 
moment to lose; so, without reflecting further, I leaned over, 
grasped the bar with both hands, and soon my body was hanging * 
supported only by this bar, whose strength I could not calculate, 
over the awful abyss beneath. 

“T had hardly attained this perilous position, when the bandits 
sprang upon the platform, and commenced a rigid search. The 
storm commenced again—the rain fell in torrents ; the wind blew 
nearly a gale, and at intervals came flashes of vivid lightning. 

“ * Now you see, captain, there is no one here!’ exclaimed the 
robbers. 

““«So it seems!’ replied Nino, spitefully. 

“ «Let us descend and send the owner of the horse to the Old 
Nick ! said one of the brigands. 

“ «We will descend,’ said the chief. 

“A sigh escaped from my breast at these words, which proved 
to me that the brigands, convinced of the vanity of the search, 
would now leave me time to escape. From the depths of my 
heart I thanked God for the unforeseen aid extended to me, and 
I prepared to get upon the platform. The position I occupied 
was anything but agreeable, and my hands and arms ached with 
the strain on them; and I know not whether it was imagination 
or not, but it seemed to me as if the iron bar was slowly but surely 
becoming loosened from its foundation, and inclining imperceptibly 
towards the abyss. It was necessary to hurry. Complete silence 
reigned all around. Uniting all my strength, I raised my head 
to calculate the distance which separated me from the wall. The 
captain, nonchalantly seated on the edge of the platform, fixed his 
fierce eyes upon me, and regarded me with an ironical smile. 

“* Aha!’ said he, in a triumphant tone. 

“ «Demon !’ I cried, filled with rage and bitter despair. 

“ Without speaking, Nino bent over to seize me. Letting go of 
the bar with one hand, I took one of the pistols placed in my belt. 

“* You cannot escape me, comrade,’ said the bandit, laughing. 

“QO, I will kill you!’ cried I, setting my teeth and taking aim. 

“That moment I felt the bar sinking ; my hand slipped; I let 
my pistol fall, and with superhuman strength I seized the iron 

- With both hands, but it bent slowly still. 

“*OP cried I, in my despair, ‘anything but such a death!’ And 
concentrating all my strength, I was preparing to make a spring 
for the wall. 

“*No! exclaimed the captain, with a bitter laugh. ‘ You shall 
die like a dog!’ 

“He pushed me back. The moment was terrible. The bar 
bent suddenly till it hung straight downwards; in spite of my 
frantic, desperate efforts, 1 felt my sore, stiffened fingers slide 
slowly along the wet, slippery iron; I heard an infernal laugh, 
uttered by the robber chief, who enjoyed my agony ; then, losing 
all hope, I closed my eyes sq as not to see the fearful gulf yawn- 
ing at my feet, from which I had no hope of saving myself, 
and—” 

“And—” cried all my hearers, intensely interested in my 
recital. 

“And—I awoke, comrades,” continued I; “for all that I have 
told you is but a dream. Stupified by my frequent libations in 
the evening, I fell asleep after leaving Cadiz, and my head full of 
the histories of bandits, I dreamed over again what I have just re- 
lated to you ; while my horse, more happy and sensible than my- 
self, walked safely and surely to his very stable-door and stopped. 
The recital was not alla dream. ‘True, I went through all these. 
scenes in my sleep, but it was but rehearsing a story told by the 
famous Jose Maria. A young man, a stranger, 2 German, I 
believe, did enter accidentally the robbers’ tower, but nothing 
saved him; he slid from the parapet into the deep gulf beneath 
and was killed. Many are the scenes of cruelty and horror that 
have been perpetrated inside the gray stone walls of the Owl’s 
Tower.” 


AFFECTION. 


We sometimes mect with men who seem to think that any in- 
dulgence of affectionate feeling is weakness. ‘They will return 
from a journey and greet their families with a distant dignity, and 
move among their children with the cold and lofty splendor of an 
iceberg, surrounded by its fragments. There is hardly a more 
unnatural sight on earth than one of those families without a heart. 
Who that has experienced the joys of friendship, and values sym- 
pathy and affection, would not rather lose all that is beautiful in 
nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the hidden treasure of his 
heart? Who would not rather follow his child to the grave, than 
entomb his parental affection? Cherish, then, your heart’s best 
affections. —Family Monitor. 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


subject of this notice, was educated at Harvard 
College, receiving his first degree in 1772, and was sub- 
sequently fitted for the practice of medicine and surgery 
in the office of the late Dr. Joseph Gardner. During 
the war of the American Revolution, Dr. Hi , Sr., 
acquired an enviable reputation, which he sustained 
during the remaining years of his life while pursuing 
his profession in Boston. He died much lamented, in 
“June, 1800, while on a voyage to Europe, undertaken 
in consequence of impaired health, resulting from his 
arduous professional labors, at the age of forty-seven 

years, leaving an only son. Bereft of a father's guid- 
ance at the helpless age of seven years, the subject of 
this sketch was left to the care of his mother, Sally, 
daughter of the late James Dalton, Esq., and was pre- 
for college at Phillips Academy in Andover. 

ving graduated Bachelor of Arts at Harvard Col 

in 1812, in the class with Franklin Dexter, Charlies G. 
Loring, Peleg Sprague, the late Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., 
and Dr. Abel L. Pierson, together with other persons 
who have become justly distinguished in various walks 
of life, he studied medicine with the late Drs. John 
Warren and John Gorham, and took his medical degree 
in course at Cambridge in 1815; directly after which, 
he commenced the practice of his profession in the 
town of Worcester, but soon removed to Brookfield, where he 
continued until the spring of 1829, when he removed to Boston, 
the place of his father’s professional renown. While in Brook- 
field, his professional services were in great demand, and he was 
held in much esteem by the inhabitants of that town, whom he 
served in various civi] capacities, and twice represented the town, 
in 1827 and 1828, in the legislature of the Commonwealth. In 
1815, at the commencement of his career as a physician, Dr. 
Homans married Miss Caroline, daughter of Dudley Walker, 
Esq., of Milton. By this lady he has had a numerous family of 
children, five of whom are now living, and one of whom is settled 
in the same city with his father, and practising the same profession. 
Dr. Homans, on his removal to Boston, soon acquired a very large 
and lucrative business ; and while he has enjoyed the confidence 
of the public, he has retained also the regards and confidence of 
his brother physicians. For many years he has been a counsellor 
of the Massachusetts Medieal Society, and has held in turn the 
responsible offices of censor, recording secretary and correspond- 
ing secretary. In the Suffolk District Medical Society, he was 
president two years, the usual term, and has honorary connection 


DR. JOHN HOMANS. 


with several other distinguished medical societies. He has been 
known as largely connected with the philanthropic movements of 
his city, and is at present vice ident of Massachusetts 
Humane Society, and a member of the Massachusetts Society of 
Cincinnati. At the annual meeting of the State Medical Society, 
in May, 1844, Dr. Homans delivered the annual discourse, select- 
ing for his subject “the good physician.” This he treated in a 
most admirable manner, and won for himself a reputation for 
scholarly learning equal to that which he had previously obtained 
in the character which he so faithfully portrayed in his dissertation, 
and so strikingly personifies and illustrates in his, daily life. 
The | pe Dr. Homans enjoys in this city has been fairly 
earned by an earnest and unwavering devotion to the noble pro- 
fessien of which he is so distinguished a representative—a 

sion which calls into play some of the highest attributes of our 
nature, which taxes the intellectual and physical components of an 
ample organization to the utmost, and which literally admits of no 
rest. We take pleasure in adding Dr. Homans to our gallery of 
illustrations of the men of the times, a series we labor diligently 
to render reliable both artistically and biographically. 


A GHAUT ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES, 


waters, ves 
y in the hope of bliss eternal, if 


the pure water of the river can but lave their dying 
limbs. This superstitious observance is illustrated in 
the beautiful engraving before us, by a pass- 
age in the journal of Mr. Claxton. accuracy of 
every detail in this singular scene may be implicitly 
relied upon. A “Ghaut” is, properly, a chain of hills, 
or & pass Among mountains ; and, as the before us 
a, it no doubt takes the 


face and head, and scattered flowers about her. The 
Hindoos believe they have secured the happiness of their 
friends if they put them into the Holy River before they 
die.” The light tint of the complexion of the dying 


maiden compared to the attendants, or coolies, who 


bear her, or to the low-caste woman, with her silver 


armlets, on the-right, and even to her sympathizing rela- 
tives, proves her to bé of high caste. Our readers are 
aware of the numerous superstitious practices connected 
with the worshipping and deification of the Ganges, and 
which the Hindoo Brahminical aristocracy have found 
from 
the remotest antiquity. large nm of the 


proportio’ 
swarming inhabitants of its fertile valley ° form very 


frequent—if not morning and eveni utions in its 
rs, and bear away, as we see several of the figures 
in the picture prepared to do, a portion in earthen jars. 
wy indeed, of the water are carried to all parts 
India, and sworn by in courts of justice. The cere- 
mony of the picture, besides the others we have named, 
and that of Brahmins and other Hindoos throwing 
lighted — towards sunset into the broad bri 
stream which “sweeps by them, guiltless of their im- 


piety and unconscious of their homage,” are all com: 
pie innocent, and some of the observances are 
ighly beneficial to the inhabitants, as well as very 

ful in fancy ; but other practices are to the last degree 
cruel and heathenish. Many, especially females, commit suicide 
by sinking themselves at the particularly-sa spot where the 
streams of the Ganges and Jumna unite. ‘Children were sacrificed 
by being thrown into the river, before the British government in- 
terfered. Many poor expiring creatures are not tended, like the 
woman in our engraving, but left with their bodies half in the 
water and half out, till the rising tide overwhelms them. Many 
are laid where the tide cannot reach them, and their case is more 
pitiable still. Beneath a burning sun, they are left without food ; 
and many of them who would very probably recover from their 
diseases, if proper attention were paid to them, are literally starved 
to death, or devoured by jackals at night. On the left, below the 
bungalow, there is another but more assured victim of Siva the 
destroyer. And, as if to pay homage to their favorite deity, they 
have made the funeral .pile an altar to complete the destruction 
which natural decay would soon effect in such a climate, Happily 
another life is not involved since the abolition of the horrible suttee. 
Lepers, being rded as objects of Divine wrath, have been 
sometimes alive. In nearly all the Eastern world, leprosy 
is a disease of profound abhorrence, and its victims abandoned. 


: JOHN HOMANS, M. D. : 
’ me on this page is one of the series of dis- , 
- men of our city, whose likenesses we have — 
me taken great pains to procure, and whose biographies are : by their religion, and even an object of idolatrous wor- : 
the result of careful investigation. This picture was chip. Not only 
drawn Barry, from « photograph by Messrs, Masury, | ablations in its 
ee Silsbee & Case, taken expressly for the Pictorial. John ; Ea sed, and die h 4 
Homans, M. D., was born in Boston on the eighteenth i, ———— : 
of 1793, and consequently will attain the 
sixty-fourth year of his age on the coming month. He j 
is descended from many of the New England families ; ' , 
of note in the early history of this country, and has gm § ie A 
constantly through life been emulous of the virtuous : 
examples which they so notedly left as the richest in- « 
Ee heritance to their posterity. His grandfather, Captain aa oe 
John Homans, born in England in the year 1700, came a ‘ name from its situation. Mr. Claxton says :—“ I took x 
early in the last century to Boston, where he acquired a Z Sa «iy rw a boat and went up the river again to the Ghaut. As 
; handsome estate by mercantile pursuits, previous to his . +. ee = x § S&S we came up, a number of natives hurried down the M 
+ subsequent removal to the neighboring town of Dor- WS MQ _ SVs i The the 
Po SY WS SJ steps, carrying a woman. y put bamboo couch 
chester. is last named place, the father of Dr. SS into the river, and some women poured water over her 
Homans, also a physician, and bearing the favorite fami- SN 
\ 
| 
4 | 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anv Prorrteror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asstetant Eprros. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_§., Salmon Palls.—We adhere to the capitalization. and are sustained 
4 lan authorities; the parties you quote are far from infallible.—T. P. 
is probably the author of TARO. 
0. 0.—Aix-la-Chapelle, if not birthplace, was the favorite residence, of 


Narmay B., .—In one of the old eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, so 
great was the projecting force, that ashes from that crater fell in Constan- 


M.Y of Good formerly called the Cape of Tempests, 
the Lion of the Sea, and the of Africa. 
Hetew R.—The style of dress at the watering-places this season is much more 


q | taste. 
Exqormen, Clintonville, N. Y.—Hugh Miller's works have been re-publish- 
ed by Gould & Lincoln, of thle olty and 


We know of no work on taxydermy, or the preparation and tion of 
birds, ete., published in this country.—As soon as we can informa. 
tion, we will make a separate paragraph about the ‘‘ harp.” 

G.—We cannot undertake to answer questi h require long replies. 
The necessity of giving variety compels us to be brief in our answers. 
Some of our friends ly send ogatories that would require 


two or three columns to respond rly. 

L. V. 8.—We have « limited supply of back numbers on hand. the demand 
for them increasing. as our il 4 are value. 

much prised. Some 


ped—s form 
thie desirable she 
nd, who introduced the high divi- 
, It is sald, to put an end to the coquet- 


called from Arminius, or 


Sevex.—It was Bishop Burnet, of 
sions of pews in churches, 


ries of the maids of honor. 
Porr..—The Arminians are a sect of Christians, so 


SponrsmaN.—The Chinese, from the highest to the lowest. are fond of aquatic 

amusements, and spend much time in fishing and wild-fow! shooting. The 
higher classes have very splendid state barges. in whieh they make coasting 
excursions for the sake of following these amusements. 


te 
M. M.—Don’t be deterred by the diffieulty of the language—its very intricacy 


Fiorist 
“ Citadel of Antwerp,” gardener of Ghent. 
Sxercuer.—The forest of 


nebleau contains 33,000 acres of land beauti- 
fully di 


versified. 
.—You ask us which is the finest street in Europe’? It would be difficult 


to decide, but perhaps the majority of travellers would vote for the Unter 
wide, and 


Tur Boston Post.—This long established and universally 
favorite daily paper has lately been very materially improved in 
its various departments, mechanically and editorially. Its increas- 
ing circulation demanded for its prompt production one of Hoe’s 
lightning presses, which the proprietors have procured, at the same 
time infusing fresh editorial life into its columns. The Post is 
one of the best conducted journals in America. 


Tue Mars favorite and remarkable troupe 
of juvenile performers, after a highly successful tour of the princi- 
pal Southern and Western cities, will soon appear at the Howard 
Atheneum. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Henry Abbey and his father, of Bennington county, Vt., 
have been punished for bigamy : the son, two wives, the father, six. 
-+.. Louis Ruttkay, a nephew of Kossuth, recently graduated 
at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

+++. Two stout farmers of Greenfield, Mass., riding in a wagon, 
lately allowed themselves to be robbed by a single footpad. 

+++. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says that within two weeks, 
three of his nephews met with violent deaths. 

+++. The bar-rooms in New York are now closed on Sundays. 
Even lager-bier is denied to the thirsty Teutons. 

.... A Mrs. J. C. Patten, boarding at the U. S. Hotel, Buffalo, 
lately, jumped from her chamber window, and was killed. 

+++. The Indians in Minnesota have been very troublesome 
lately, and either the volunteers or Uncle Sam must punish them. 
++» Hon. John Glen King, of Salem, quite a distinguished 
man, died lately. He was born March 19, 1787. 

-+.. Awriter in the Transcript speaks of the robin and the 
catbird as inveterate stealers of fruit. They are so. 

*+++ Mr. James Brown, of New York, at an inquest, was held 
guiltless for shooting a garrotter. Of course he was. 

»++» The city councils of Rochester, N. Y., request hotel keep- 
ers to banish the gong from their establishments. 

++++ In 1830, we had forty-three colleges, and now there are 
one hundred and twenty-seven in the United States. 

‘++. The failures in Melbourne, Australia, for four years, 
‘mount to the pretty round sum of £2,827,000. 

‘++. Some satirical person, of course living in a rural village, 
dares to call New York “ Dead Rabbit-ville.” 

‘++. Mrs. Marble, one of the Spirit Lake captives among the 
Minnesota Indians, has lately been visiting Washington, D. C. 
«+++ At the examination for the Lowell High School, 49 boys 
gicle ware proved and 

tees issue of the new cent has been delayed by the difi- 
culty of obtaining nickel. Give us a new die, 

‘+++ The Boston gun for Sardinia has been assigned an honor- 
Able place on the ramparta of Alessandria, 

Par Among the ancicut Germans, it was death for any woman 
marry before she was twenty years of age. 
‘+++ Four rainbows were lately seen at one time at Ashwood, 
Teun, and five at Moosehead Lake, lately. 

‘+++ In the course of two weeks, a man in Utica shipped four 

frogs for the eastern market. 

‘s+« ‘The ship America, built for the New Bedford whaling 
is propeller, and will run thirty miles an hour. 


SCENERY NEAR HOME. 

It is fortunaté for us Bostonians that we have not far to go to 
find enchanting scenery. Our immediate environs afford many 
pictures unsurpassed in the beauty of their pastoral character, 
and, thanks to railroads, the mountains of New Hampshire are 
within less than a day’s journey of State Street. In selecting a 
point of destination we have only the “ embarrassment of riches”’ 
as we survey the map and try to balance the conflicting claims of 
the pastoral, the romantic and the marine. These truths forcibly 
occurred the other day as we rode mostly by mail to Rockport, 
Cape Ann. Our whole northern coast is peculiarly rich in roman- 
tie scenery, and on Cape Ann Nature has spread a varied feast for 
the eye with a most liberal hand. Jutting boldly out into the 
Atlantic, its shores are “ accidented,” as the French say, with a 
thousand pleasing features. Here a stern granite ledge, stripped 
of every particle of verdure, defies the surges that impotently 
lash its base ; there a deep, rich wood piles its pyramids of foliage 
on the very edge of the salt spray. Sometimes the land rises into 
almost mountainous proportions, asin the case of Pigeon Hill, 


seen by a homeward bound mariner far out at sea, and sometimes 
it sinks into a green verdurous dell, with a great pool of fresh 
water for a heart, mirroring the blue sky overhead, or the graceful 
trees upon its banks, with little patches of the silvery and fragrant 
water-lily, giving their delicate fragrance to the air. How many 
sweet episodes of pastoral beauty there are on the banks of 
Squam River ! 

Receding from the seashore, you may lose yourself in the cathe- 
dral aisles of deep woods, overarched by hemlock, pines, elms, 
and walnuts, with parasitical plants festooning the trunks, and 
green mosses gemming the granite boulders, and wild grapes 
hanging from the branches, and wild birds waking the solitaudes to 
the sweetest music. Here and there a Spenserian oak, standing in 
some glade, flings wide its broad branches to the liberal air. And 


along the north-eastern boundary the rocks stretch for miles in 
regular tiers, like builded masonry, some of the sweeping inden- 
tations presenting the exact image of a ruined Roman amphithe- 
atre. In one of these recesses we sat lately at the close of a sum- 
mer day, the evening breeze imparting a delicious freshness, large 
masses of shadow lending a mysterious gloom to some of the 
deep excavations, while the salient points of granite glimmered in 
the tender rays of the young moon. In front, far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the broad Atlantic, a thin vapor blending sea and 
sky at the horizon, and a phantom sail now and then breaking the 
level surface. The stars stole out one by one on the blue arch 
above, and with a bright, broad glare, the twin-lights on Thatch- 
er’s Island, and the light at Straitsmouth flung out their dazzling 
beams upon the tremulous water. Such pictures have more than 
® passing value. They are enshrined in the daguerreotype gal- 
lery of memory, and, become a part of our being and our con- 
sciousness, are a “ joy forever.” 


> 


HOLBEIN THE PAINTER. 

A very good anecdote is related of this distinguished man. who 
had been invited from Germany, by Henry VIII. of England. A 
lady of the court requested him to paint her portrait privately, 
and Holbein, in conformity with her request, closed the door of 
his studio on all visitors during the sittings she gave him. A dis- 
tinguished nobleman, fancying that everything must give way to 
his rank, insisted on entering, and so far forgot himself as to em- 
ploy force to effect his purpose. Holbein, indignant at the insult, 
rushed upon the offender at the moment he forced the deor, and 
threw him from the top to the bottom of the staircase ; then, 
springing through a window, hastened to the king and told him 
all that had passed. A few moments afterwards his lordship 
craved an audience of Henry and complained bitterly of the out- 
rage he had received. The king tried to calm him, but the noble, 
indignant at the protection shown an artist, threatened to chastise 
the offender himself. ‘“ My lord,” said Henry, firmly, “I forbid 
you, on your life, to attempt that of my painter. The difference 
between him and you I perceive distinctly—it is a great one ; for 
of seven peasants, I can, at a word, make seven earls like your- 
self—while of seven earls like yourself, I could never make one 
Holbein.” 


+ 


Tue wincep Visitor.—A few nights ago, just as the hour of 
midnight was tolled, a beautiful dove fluttered through one of the 
grated windows of the prison hospital at Auburn, and perched 
upon the foot of the bed of one of the patients. Is has remained 
there since, apparently contented to stay in the abode of suffering, 
to cheer the hearts of the inmates. Who can reckon the influence 
that such an incident may have in softening hearts indurated by 
sin 


Tux Inp1ans.—It is expected that a treaty will be negotiated 
this summer with the Yankton Sioux Indians, in Minnesota, for 
the extensive region of country bounded by the Missouri River 
and the Big Sioux, on the west and east, and by the Missouri and 
the 45th parallel of north latitude on the north and south. This 
treaty will open up the best portion of the territory of Dacota to 
settlement. 


secomes or rue Pivs.—This question was fatally 
answered recently. Elizabeth Cordell, a young woman residing 
at Wataga, Knox county, Illinois, had two pins in her mouth, 
and, suddenly sneesing, swallowed both; one was extracted by 


opening the windpipe, and the other entered her lungs and caused |. 


her death. “ 


Quanss 20 ene Swat. —Pampersichic says a woman’s heart 
is the most sweetest thing in the world ; in fact, a perfect honey- 
comb, fall of sella. Bee ware. 


AUGUST. 

We are reminded, by the date of our paper, that the summer is 
drawing to a close. It has been a strange and fickle one, charac- 
terized by great atmospherical disturbances, and great vicissitudes 
of temperature. Cold rain and hail-storms, fatal freaks of light- 
ning and tornadoes, have alternated with parching heats, and 
given a wild and unusual character to the whole season. But we 
look for compensation to the even and invigorating temperature 
of a protracted autumn, that shall bear us, invigorated and re- 
freshed, to the gates of winter. Beautifully does Wilson Flagg 
write of the month that is passing away :—“ We begin to mark 
the approaching footsteps of autumn. Twilight is chill; and we 
perceive the greater length of the nights, and evening’s earlier 
dew. ‘The morning sun is later in the heavens, and sooner tints 
the fleecy clouds of evening. The bright verdure of the trees has 
faded to a more dusky green; and here and there, in different 
parts of the woods, may be observed a sere and yellow leaf, like 
the white hairs that are interspersed among the dark brown tresses 


of manhood, and indicate the sure advance of hoary years. The 


fields of ripe and yellow grain are gleaming through the open 
places in the woods, making a pleasant contrast with their green- 
ness, and exhibiting, in the same instant, the signs of a cheerful 
harvest, and the melancholy decay of vegetation. The swallows 
are assembling their little hosts upon the roofs, and preparing for 
their annual migration and all animate and inanimate things 


announce the speedy decline of summer.” 


In the city, the approach of autumn is indicated by many inci- 
dents. The fashionable quarters wear a gayer aspect. Veneti 
blinds that have been closed for weeks are now wide open, display- 
ing the plate glass and damask drapery. Fashionable equipages 
begin once more to roll along the thoroughfares. The shop win- 
dows urgently solicit attention to the “fall style of goods,” just 
opening for inspection and sale ; and the family paymaster, who 
has been groaning over the footings of his Saratoga and Newport, 
finds fresh matter for grumbling in the renewed demands upon 
his purse. An unusual bustle is observed about the doors of thea- 
tres, and huge posters upon blank walls announce the re-appear- 
ance of old favorites and the engagement of new candidates for 
popular applause. As we advance in life, these changes of the 
seasons succeed each other with bewildering rapidity. Summer 


comes and goes like a flash; winter is gone like a dream, and 
years accumulate with fearful speed. In mature life, the present 
seems a point—the past a lengthening vista—the future everything ! 


> 


Ampte Apo.tocy.—A Western editor once apologized to his 
readers somewhat after this fashion :—‘‘ We intended to have a 
death and a marriage to publish this week, but a violent storm 


prevented the wedding, and the doctor being taken sick himself, 
the patient recovered, and we are accordingly cheated out of both.” 


“ Kaws” anv Errect.—A young man of Lecompton, Kansas, 
went across the Kaw River, and married a young and handsome 
squaw worth $25,000, mostly in landed property, we suppose. 
There are other heiresses among the Kaws, but all white suitors 
may not be so fortunate. 


Personat.—Our friend Buchanan Read, the painter and poet, 
has lately been quite lionized in the literary circles of London. 


MARRIAGES. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Isaac Totman, Jr., of Scituate, to Miss 
Sarah H. Morse; w Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Stephen 8. Lewis to Miss Nancy J. 


George ; Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Heory Bradford to Miss Julia A. Thom 
son; by op Eastburn, Mr. Edward H. Eldredge to Mise Elizabeth 
Trull; by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Henry W. Chester to Miss Anna M. Crosby ; 


ir. Chapin, Mr. Samuel T. Russell, of Provincetown. to Miss Caroline 
R. Dingwell; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles H. Skilli to Miss Mary A. 
Ford.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. E. W. ger to Miss Sarah 
ley —At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Jowell, Mr. Russell 8. Horton to Miss Ruth 
A. hall.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Millis Mr Richard Adams to Miss Abi- 
l Hodgkins.—At Danversport, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Samuel A. Waitt 
beth C. Dodge, both of Hamilton.—At Methuen, by Rev. Mr. 
Packard, Mr. John Hicks, of Lawrence. to Miss 
rence, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. William Thackery to Miss Mary Bilis. —At 
Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lacount, Mr. Willard C. Tufts to Miss Sarah P. 
pay fe Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Edward E. Luther to Mise 
Jane E. Barker.—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr Aaron V. Fletcher 
to Miss Abbie P. Belden.—At » N. ¥., Mr. George H. Woods, of Mive- 
apolis, M. T., to Miss Katie Tannatt, of Salem, Mass. 


Elizabeth Wright —At Law- 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Lizzie R. Moses, 24; Mr. Oliver Eldredge, formerly presi- 
dent of the North Bank; Mrs. Levina ©. Grant, 37; Mrs. Charlotte Shepard, 
67; Mr. Thomas Hennessey, 45; Miss Adeline A. Fiske, 18; Mr. Charles 8. 
Perkins, 90.—At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph Loring, 68.—At Chelsea, Mr. Tra 
Gile, 62.—At Somerville, Capt. Joshua A. Patten, 30.—At —e Mre. 


Velzora A. Dane, 19.—At Cambridge, Mr. Henry 8. Langdon, 92.—At West 
Roxbury, Mrs. ret M. Sweeteser, 67.—At Milton, Mre. Ann Waitt, 48.— 
At Waltham, Mrs. A 


Imira R. Kingsbury, 29.—At Dedham, Mrs. Fanny J. 
Pond, 60.—At Wrentham, Mr. Daniel Cook, 82.—At Newton Upper Falls, 
Mrs. Rhoda Waegatt, 76.-—-At Lyon, Mr. George C. Wright, 20.—At Salem, 
Hon, John Glen King, 70.—At Marblehead, Mr. Kdward Homan, 70.—At 
Lowell, Mrs. Laura B Ulough, 89.—At Newburyport, Mr. George Towle, 46.— 
At Middleboro’, Mrs. Abigail Thompson, 91 —At Holliston, Mrs. Ann T. 
Chapin, 92.—At ag od Mr. Paul Revere, 68.—At Worcester, Mrs. Ma 
Jane Cook, 26.—At Fall River, Mr. reg ys 63.—At New Bedford, 
Mr. William R. West, 60.—At Leicester, Mr. Cyrus Daniel, 80.—At Chester- 
field, Mrs. Joanna B. Wetherell, 80.—At Worthington, Widow Esther Mills, 
78.—At Edgartown, Mr. Daniel Vincent, 83—At Nantucket, Mrs. 
Smith, 81.—At Providence, R. I., Mrs. Betsey Kenyon, 73. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy 
One person, one year, for #4. 
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No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Maas. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
WIND OF THE WESTERN WAVE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Wind of the Western wave, 
Breathe softly o'er the deep ; 
Low in the coral cave, 
Fiora’s asleep! 


Stars on the Western wave, 
Brightly your vigils keep ; 
Down in her watery grave, 
Flora’s asleep ' 


Storms of the Western wave, 
Light o'er the waters sweep, 
For where ye once did rave, 
Flora’s asleep! 


Rain of the Western wave, 
0, softly fall and weep! 
Low in the coral cave, 
Flora’s asleep! 


THE PLAINS OF ITALY. 


Rude heaps, that had been cities. clad the ground 
With history ; and far and near, where grass 

Was greenest. and the unconscious goat browsed free, 
The teeming soil was sown with desoiations, 

As though Time, striding o’er the field he reaped. 
Warmed with the spoil, rich droppings for the gleaners 
Threw round his harvest way. Frieze, pedestal, 
Pillars that bore through years the weight of glory 
And take their rest. Tombs, arches, monuments, 
Vainly set up to save a name, as though 

The eternal served the perishable ; urns 

Which winds had emptied of their dust, but left 

Fall of their immortality.—Sipngy Dope. 


ABSENCE. 


Every moment 
I’m from thy sight. the beart within my bosom 
Moans like a tender infant in its cradle, 
Whore nurse had left it.—Orwar. 


FLOWERS. 


Look, what a light of flowers is on the earth, 
As if the prond, voluptuous blood of June 
Blushed out in roses.—C. Newron. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


A little more tropical weather, and with lengthening nights, we shall glide 
into the cool days of autump—autumn at once glorious and melancholy, 
with its fruits. that are like the ripened productions of mature intellect ; its 
flowers, gorgeour but leas ; ite eplendor of variegated woodinnds, like the 
last pageant of a falling monarch. It isa tapestried doorway opening upon the 
stern halls of winter—but let us not anticipate......We have been passing a 
few days at Rockport this season. How ever welcome to us are the sight and 
breath of ocean! How we love ite music, whether whispering in Jovelike 
tones along the golden shore, or uttering ite wruthful war-cry. as, glittering 
and plumed, it dashes on the embattled rocks, storming the sternest defences, 
and sweeping resistiess on to victory!...... Our unknown correspondent, 
“* Amateur,” ix very kindly thanked for his favors. We shall endeavor to do 
artistic justice to his beautiful photographs. The first we published was 
really the finest specimen of art we have in our collection. ..... There has 
been a spasmodic attempt at revolution in Italy. It was a mad and hopeless 
one, and hardly commands any sympathy. These partial attempts of little 
knots of conspirators can hardly eflect any good—only a grand, spontaneous, 
AMitua-like upheaving of the people in their might can restore Italy to ber 
ancient rank among the nations...... We hear whisperings of great things to 
be done at the Boston Theatre next season—but al! is mystery profound re- 
specting the uimnagerial ite. We Mr. Barry of design to 
startle us with a galaxy of dramatic stars...... The Chinese tell us to wel- 
come our thoughts like guests, and treat our desires like children. But 
some people pet their children!......A man-has never such need to have his 
wite about him as when he is dealing with a fool...... Louis XVI. was quite 
a clever locksmith—for a king. The queen disliked his taste excessively ; 
but she should have remembered Peter the Great learning shipbuilding, 
Charles 1X. working at his forge, and Louis XII., who had no rival in the 
kitchen at larding © loin of veal. Louie XVI. appeared far more out of place 
im his royal robes than in his locksmith’s apron...... During the “ Reign of 
Terror,” the victims learned to jest with death. When one of them was 
bound and placed in the fatal cart, he asked the revolutionary commissioners 
if they did not sanction the custom of the Nationa! Guard—‘‘ Wont you allow 
ove to find a substitute for twenty-four hours?”’......Strange as it may ap- 
pear, gus invented itself. While some miners were at work in the collieries of 
Waitehaven, in Cumberland, « pull of sir, with a strange sme!', passed over 
their torches and took fire from them. Finding that no explosion ensued, 
they extinguished it with their hats, but nuticed that wh a light was 
approached, it was immediately rekindled. The first account of this event 
suys, that the jet burned fur two years and nine months without any diminu- 
tion of brilliancy aud volume...... Rivaroles was u Piedmontese officer in the 
French serviee,and much esteemed for his gallantry He had lost a leg 
many years before,and replaced it by an artificial one. At the battle of 
Neerwinden, a shot took off his wooden leg and knocked him down. “ The 
biockheads!” said he, as be was lifted up unhurt. “ There’s a cannon-ball 
thrown away! They dido’t know J had two others in my trutk!” Nobody 
could be cooler under fire than that, we fancy...... The Duke de Riviere, am- 
basssdor of France at Constantinople. was complimenting Hussein Pacha on 
the exquisite elegance of his language and manners The old man, who had 
been at tle court of France, and an admirer of Marie Antoinette. replied, “I 
was myself only of humble clay, but I was for a long time beside a rose, and 
have retained « little of ite perfume.”’......The miud becomes paralyzed, like 
the body, for want of exercise....., De Brancas was very absent-minded. He 
called one day at a friend's house. aud asked if he were in. “ No, sir,” re- 
plied the servant, he was buried eight days ago, and you were one of the 
pall-bearers.”......Bome people make great poise in the world without in- 
fending it. An ebseure monk, Berthold Swartz, born at Friburg about the 
middie of the fourteenth century, was one day braying « mixture of charcoal, 
sulphur and saltpetre in @ mortar, when a spark accidentally fell into the ves- 
sel. and 4 great explosion took place. Being of an inquiring turn, he investi- 
gsted and experimented, and the result was the discovery of gunpowder. by 
* which many « good tall fellow has lain low so cowardly.”,,,...Louis KIV., 
ie grand monarquc, with ali bis diguity, was not averse toe joke once ino 


he was well acquainted with, if he-4mew Spanish. ‘No, sire.”"—“ 80 much 
the worse for you,” replied the king. The noble, thinking that if he only 
knew Spanish, he should be appointed ambassador, immediately went to work 
and mastered the language. Thereupon he presented himself to the mon- 
arch, and said, “Sire, I have learned Spanish.”—*Do you know it well 
enough to converse with Spaniards?”—* Yes, sire.”"—“ I congratulate you, 
for now you can read ‘Don Quixotte’in the original.”. ....80me of our 
modern actors are quite as conceited as the comedian Baron was. He used 
to say, * The world may have a Cesar every hundred years, but it takes a 
th to produce one Baron.”. ....The famous French naval hero, Jean 
Bart, was introduced at Versailles by the Chevalier de Forbin, but was so 
little awe-struck by the atmosphere of royalty. that he quietly smoked his 
pipe in the embrasure of a window. Louis XIV. having sent for him, said, 
“ Jean Bart, I have just made you an admiral.” —‘* You have done well, sire,” 
replied the sailor, returning to his pipe. The king rebuked his courtiers who 
sneered at this reply. by saying, gravely, “It is the speech of a man who 
knows his worth, and who is resolved to give me a good account of himself.” 
The event justified the king's predictions... ...At the time of the Mississippi 
bubble, Law’s coachman made #0 much money that he asked for his dismissal. 
Law granted it on dition that the man should farnish him another good 
coachman. The next day Jehu brought two coachmen, and told his master 
to choose, saying that they were both good men, and he should take the one 
that Law roejected...... Both of those distinguished Mormons, Brigham 
Young and Heber C. Kimball, are New Yorkers. We are afraid New York 
will never raise a monument to their memory......The Lebanon Star states 
that the recent freshet in Dry Run at Deersfield, Ohio, washed the poisonous 
matter from the distillery on the Run into the Miami River, and caused the 
death of tens of thousands of fish. Two tons, it is calculated, were thus de- 
stroyed. The mill-race of Mr. Stubbs, a mile below, was literally choked up 
with dead fish......Gilbert A Clark, of Passcommuck Street, Easthampton, 
Mass., caught a rattlesnake a few days since in his dooryard. The snake 
probably came down from the mountain in search of water; he has six 
a A report is mentioned in New York, that Mr. Russell, the corres- 
pondent of the London Times in the Crimea, will visit the United States the 
coming autumn, having been engaged for the sum of $50,000 for twelve 
months, to deliver lectures on the campaign in the Crimea...... Harriet Liv- 
ermore, the venerable Second Advent enthusiast, still lives, and has been 
lecturing in Philadelphia to raise money for a third tour to the oly Land. 
She is the lady who preached that the end of the world was on hand in 1847, 
and who went to Jerusalem to be gathered up with the chosen people of 
Israel on that occasion. Although the daughter of the late Judge Livermore, 
of New Hampshire, Miss Livermore for a long time harbored the impression 
that the blood of half the twelve tribes of Israel ran in her veins. .... . Flora 
Temple, who has been sidered the mist of the American turf, has been 
beaten by a young mare, the Rose of Washington, in three straight heatse— 
time, 2 30 3-4, 239,237. Flora has been in 2 30, but is not likely to retain 
her laurels... ... Three of the New York theatres have closed their doors 
during the hot season—the Broadway, Laura Keene's and Burton’s......In 
Scotland the verdict is determined by a majority of the jury, which is com- 
posed of thirteen...... The last letter of Mr. Marcy, addressed to Hon. John 
M. Botts, of Richmond, Va., was to introduce the latter as his friend to Hon. 
Thomas H. Seymour, United States minister at St. Petersburg, Russia. Mr. 
Botts expects to spend several of the ensuing months in a tour through Eu- 
rope, and will visit most of its celebrated seaports before he returns. .... . Mr. 
Moran has accepted the presidency of the Erie Road, for managing which he 
receives as much as Mr. Buchanan does for managing the affairs of the na- 
Bam. ..00d One of our exchanges says that a lovely little Inke, to be called 
* Lake Lonely,” has been di d at Saratoga, embosomed in woods, etc. 
But the Saratoga Republican says of the “new attraction,” that “it isa 
lively little swamp—a most excellent spot for catching eels, bullheads, bull- 
frogs and mosquitoes.” That is just the difference between poetry and 
prowe...... You might as well attempt to check the flow of Niagara with a 
bullrush, as to prevent Lola Montes from smoking in the cars when she is 
travelling. ..... Mrs. Partington expresses great apprehension that the people 
in California will bleed to death, as every paper she picks up announces “ an- 
other vein opened.”...... Washington Market, in New York city, a dingy 
mass of brick buildings forming a quadrangle, the interior of which is filled 
by dilapidated hucksters’ sheds. pays annually a rental to the city of $42.000, 
while all the other city markets together return but an equal sum. It stands 
on the west side of the city, near the Norwich steamboat pier. A proposition 
is on foot for ite sale...... An English writer says :—* The loftiest, the most 
angel-like ambition iv the earnest desire to contribute to the rational happi- 
ness and moral improvement of others. If we can do this—if we can smooth 
the rugged path of one fellow-traveller—if we can give one good impression, 
is it pot better than all the triumphs that fashion, wealth and power ever at- 
tained’”..... . We know not the author of the following truthfal paragraph : 
“ Realities are seldom the pleasantest parts of life. Hope, memory, and even 
enjoyments, are more than half imtiginative. Everything is mellowed by dis- 
tance; and when we come tov near, the airy softness is lost, and the barsh 
lines of truth are offered to the eye. Half our sorrows are the breaking of 
different ilusions. It never answers to look behind the scenes.”...... Mdlle. 
Eugenie Godard, we believe a sister of the famous wronaut now in this coun- 
try, lately ascended into the air from the Hippodrome at Paris, standing on 
one foot on a movable ball, suspended under the great balloon, Zephyr. It 
was o most daring feat, and was witnessed by th ds of tators, who 
displayed much “ entusymury” on the occasion...... The mutinies among 
the native troops in British Judia have caused great alarm in England, where 
more than one statesman has admitted the possibility of the loss of the Indian 
possessions as result. .....Bome of the French di fully culti- 
vate more than one art. Mdile. Marquet, of the opera, has just exhibited a 
portrait of a young girl, pressing a bouquet to her bosom, at the Musee, and 
Mdlle. Valerie, of the Comedic-Francaise, has ted some ch ing pieces 
of sculpture.......Afver all, it turns out that Dowglas Jerrold did not die in 
poor circumstances. His life was insured for £25600, and his widow will have 
£600 « year, while bis sons are all in profitable positions. ...,..The widow of 
Hugh Miller, the geologist, has been favored by government, which, to mark 
ite seuse of the services rendered to literature and science by her husband 
bestows upon her an annuity of £70...... Princess Galatzin guve a soiree 
musicale in Paris, recently, when a marvellously excellent tenor made a pro- 
digious sensation among the dilletanti present. Bome half suspected a woman 
in male attire. 


» 


CHSAR’S WEALTH. 

Julius Cosar, like Wilkins Micawber, Esq., was “continually 
incurring liabilities that he found difficult to discharge.” 
He set a high value upon friendship, having purchased that of 
Lucius Paulus for $1,500,000, and that of Curio for $2,500,000, 
He was a terrible spendthrift. Before he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing an office, he had amassed debts to the amount of $14,975,000, 
But officeholders had good picking in those days as in our own ; 
and as soon as Julius got his hand into the public treasury, his 
debts began to diminish. He soon became rich, He gave Ser- 
villia, the mother of Brutus, a pearl of the value of $200,000, He 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of many other extravagances 
had not “the beloved Brutus” given him that cruel stab under 
the fifth rib. On the day of the assassination, Caesar's friend, 
Mark Anthony, owed $1,500,000, which was all paid thirty days 
afterwards, ‘This same Mark Anthony subsequently swallowed a 
poarl, dissolved in Cleopatra administered to hisn), 


while. One day be asked one of bis courtiers, whose unbridled ambition 


worth $400 . He uaudered $735 of the ; 


- Choire Miscellany. 


THE DYING MOZART. 


Wolfgang Mozart, the great German com r, died at Vien 
in the me 1791. There is something strikingly beautiful a 
touching in the circumstances of his death. His sweetest 
was the last he sung—the “Requiem.” He had been employed 
upon this exquisite piece for several weeks, his soul filled with in. 
spirations of richest melody, and already claiming kindred with 
immortality. After giving it its last touch, and breathing into it 
that undyjng spirit of song which was to consecrate it through all 
time, as his “cygnean strain,” he fell into a gentle and quiet 
slumber. At length the light footsteps of his daughter Emilie 
awoke him. ‘Come hither,” said he. “My Emilie, my task is 
done; the Requiem—my Requiem—is finished.”—‘ Say not 60, 
dear father,” said the gentle girl, interrupting him as tears stood 
in her eyes. ‘“ You must be better—you look better, for even now 
your cheek has a glow upon it. I am sure we will nurse you well 
again—let me bring you something refreshing.”—* Do not de- 
ceive yourself, my love,” said the dying father ; “ this wasted form 
can never be restored by human aid. From Heaven’s mercy 
alone do I look for aid in this my dying hour. You spoke of r. 
freshment, my Emilie. Take these my last notes, sit down to my 
piano here, sing with them the hymn of your sainted mother—let 
me once more hear those tones which have been so long my solace- 
ment and delight.” Emilie jog 8 and, with a voice enriched 
with tenderest emotion, sung the following stanza :— 


thy labor is o'er: 

y term of probation is run; 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


“Spirit! look not on the strife, 
Or the pleasures of earth with regret ; 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 
To mourn for the day that is set. 


“ Spirit! no fetters can bind— 
No wicked have power to molest ; ® 
the weary, like thee, the wretched shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 


‘Spirit! how bright is the road 
For which thou art now on the wing; 
Thy home it will be with thy Saviour and God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing.” 


As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment upon the low, melan- 
choly notes of the piece, and then turning from the instrument, 
looked in silence for the approving smile of her father, It was 
the still, passionless smile which the rapt and joyous spirit left, 
with the seal of death upon those features.—Musical World 


REMINISCENCES OF BUNKER HILL, 


George Lunt, of Boston, in a few remarks at a recent public 
dinner, related the following anecdote of the Revolution :—‘I 
hold in my hand the original journal of Lieut. Paul Lunt, hand- 
somely written, as you may perceive, and kept to the close of the 
year 1775. Allow me to read to you his minute of Bunker Hill 
fight; and I doubt if ever a more simple account was given of 4 
conflict so seriously affecting the fate of people, and which, com- 
paratively insignificant as it may have scemed to some at the 
time, .as long since so risen into perpetual reputation, as to be 
reckoned amongst the marked and decisive battles of the world. 
The journal thus reads : 

‘Friday 16 (June), our men went to Charlestown and intrench- 
ed on a hill beyond Bunker’s Hill. They fired from the ships 
and Copp’s Hill at the time.’ 

‘Saturday, 17. The regulars landed a number of troops, ani 
we engaged them; they drove us off the hill and burnt Charles 
town. Dr. Warren was lost in the battle; the siege lasted three 
hours. They killed about fifty of our men, and wounded about 
cighty ; we killed of the king’s troops, 896, 92 officers, and 104 
sergeants.’ 

“ Upon looking a little farther, I found the following entry, char 
acteristic of the men and the times, and which I think affords usa 
significant key to the success of the great struggle in which they 
were € : 

‘Sunday, 25.—Heard the Reverend Mr. Cleveland preach from 
Joshua, 22d , 22d and part of 23d verse.’ 

“Of course I looked up the text, and it is, in as follows: 
‘The Lord God of gods, the Lord God of gods, he knowetl, 
and Israel he shall know; if it be in rebellion, or if in tranagrer 
sion against the Lord (save us not this day.’) I know of nothing 
more appropriate or more pointed than this. ‘These were the me 
to down kingdoms, and to build up a nation.” 


WHY NOT? 


A youthful minister, now a missionary, was once, at the clo 
of a funeral service, sitting beside a young lady, who was appt 
rently altogether careless in her sins, He fh uired of the — 
if she were a Christian. She answered, “No, lam not.” Wit 
solemn interest in her salvation, he again asked, “Why not" 
That question was the arrow of conviction to her heart. A “all 
small voice” in her thoughtful moments repeated, with startling 
earnestness, “ Why not?’ She had thought that there might 
reasons for her becoming a Christian—what reasons there wet 
for her continuing impenitent, she had never considered. 

ave herself, a “ living sacrifice,” to her Saviour, and is now tell 
ng, in a foreign clime, the story of his undying love, QO, is thet 
not a serious responsibility upon young Christians, to improv 
these opportunities of doing good to their companions, associat 
and friends who are out of the ark of safety 4 Were they faithfe 
in little things to their Redeemer and Lord, how many stars 
they add to his glorious crown,—Child’s Paper. 


‘ere? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CURIOUS, 


The great questions now distressing the scientific world are 
‘Whether two messages, delivered simuliancously at each end of th 
ocean telegraph, would meet and annihilate each other, or Wo" 
each , or rebound, and return each to ite own office! 
It is a well-established fact that when we travel enstwardly © 
the antipodes, we lose twelve hours, and when weatwardly, ¥ 
gain twelve hours, Therefore, if two messages were sent # 
o'clock, A. M., from the Merchants’ Exchange, New York, # # 
Merchants’ Raspengs Kongtcheou, China, by opposition lines 
one running east and the other running west, whether the one J 
the western line would not reach Kongtcheou twenty-four 


the eastern one 4 
If a merchant in Kongtcheou should te to a stock-broke 


in New York, Buy me a thousand shares Nicaragua to-moro™, 
what would “ to-morrow”’ mean, if the deapatch reached this oY 
the day before it was sent |—Suinam's Magazine, 
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Easuy Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured foreach at TWO DOLLARS a year, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
us 4 line to that effect. 


Bvitorial Melange. 


According to the official figures, there are 8600 voters in the 
city of Washington, the national capital. —— The Cincinnati 
Commercial publishes the particulars of the exposure of a pilfer- 
ing dry goods dealer, worth property amounting to $40,000. Af- 
fecting bad health, he habitually wore an ample cloak, and under 
its friendly drapery would conceal his ill-gotten booty. —— Miss 
Curtiss of Hartford, lately fired thirty-one pistol-shoots in a shoot- 
ing-gallery, at Saratoga, hitting the bull’s-eye eleven times, every 
other shot striking within two inches of it.—— A young lady in 
Dayton, Ohio, came very near losing her life lately, in consequence 
of the extraction of a tooth. The removal of the molar severed an 
artery, and the profuse bleeding continued, interrupted by but 
short intervals, for nearly two days. It was finally checked, but 
not until she had lost nearly two gallons of blood. The stock 
of pork at Louisville, Ky., is stated to be 15,000 barrels. At this 
time last year it was 41,000 barrels. —— Miss Jane Wilcox shot a 
burglar in the store of P. Fingler, Staten Island, recently, and his 
body was found floating in the bay. Miss Wilcox slept in the 
rear of the store, and hearing the burglar, went into the store, and 
catching up an old pistol which hung there, she fired at the man as 
he was retreating through the door. Pickpockets are so thick 
on the railroads that the Hudson River Company have engaged 
the services of two expert thief-catchers to travel up and down the 
road and catch the thieves. It is a little singular that a man 
named Peter Lowrey, who had been a soldier in the English 
army all through the Crimean war, should have escaped to die in 
a brawl in Boston. Yet such was the case. But a short time be- 
fore he received his death-wound he was speaking of his Crimean 
experiences, and remarking upon his many narrow escapes from 
death upon the battle-field.———In Madison county, Ky., the 
mules are dying in large numbers from murrain. —— Col. J. E. 
Gowen, of Boston, and his associates, arrived at Sebastopol on 
the third of June last, and have commenced operations for raising 
the Russian vessels of war, sunk in the harbor —— A Frenchman 
has made a very Frenchy arrangement with the municipality of 
Santiago. He gives it $40,000 in consideration of $4800 a year 
to himself during his lifetime, and the same to his wife during her 
lifetime. —— It is announced in England that a new movement is 
in contemplation for the purpose of organizing a better system of 
education for the people. A conference has been held in Lon- 
don, and Prince Albert took the chair on the occasion. ——A 
local paper is to be started somewhere in Indiana, with the attrac- 
tive title of “ The Butcher Knife.”———- The Courrier des Estats 
Unis says that in a catalogue of remarkable objects of art, relating 
to the antiquities of eastern counties, a rather singular article is 
found, It is a manuscript made out of human skin. The name 
of the poor wretch from whose body this sheet was taken is not 
given, but on the parchment can be deciphered the names of the 
ten sons of Aman—all sacrificed after the overthrow of their fa- 
ther. —— The mail facilities of Kentucky are to be enlarged this 
year to the extent of $39,000. ——A recent traveller in the western 
Mexican States says the people of that country eat their oranges 
with salt, considering it more healthy. —— At a meeting of the 
alumni of Alfred College, New York, the president of the institu- 
tion, at the graduates’ dinner, was called upon to cut a huge 
pyramidal loaf which had tempted the appetites of the hungry 
literati ; when lo! it proved to be a most elegantly decorated crust, 
filled with old documents, compositions, early catalogues, etc., 
much to the confusion of the graceful president, who was taken 
by surprise; but to the great amusement of the crowd. —— The 
Mercantile Library Association, of Montreal, have recalled an 
invitation extended to Rev. Theodore Parker, to give an address 
before them. —— Frederic Joslin, of Providence, a brakeman on 
the Boston and Providence Railroad, had his scalp badly lacerated 
aud face much bruised by coming in contact with the bridge near 
the Sharon station lately. —— The estate of Richard Boylston, 
Esq., the veteran editor of the Amherst (N. H.) Cabinet, lately 
deceased, has been appraised at $80,000. Very little of that, how- 

* ever, came from the printing business, but was mostly through 
his wife.——Three large cargoes of iron from the South Pacific are 
expected at Panama, to be transported over the Panama Railroad, 
and thus avoid the perilous passage around Cape Horn. 


Lockep Jaw.—It is said that a remedy has been discovered 
for this dreadful affection. It is nothing but the application o¢ 
strong ley made from wood ashes. ‘Tho part injured should be 
bathed in the ley frequently, and if it be in a part of the body 
that cannot be conveniently immersed, apply flannels wetted with 
the ley. It affords speedy relief, and a gradual cure. This is a 
simple remedy, but it is worth remembering and trying. The 
simplest are often the most efficacious agents. Many cures are 
said to have been wrought by this. 


> 


Increase or Poru LATION.—-By the census of 1850, the popu- 
lation of Memphis was about 3000 ; it is now estimated to be over 
20,000, ‘That of Nashville in 1850 was 10,000 ; now estimated to 

Over 20,000, In 1850, the census of Charleston was over 
43,000 ; its population is now estimated at near 60,000, 


Wuar MANHATTAN MBANS.—Manhattan, the name of the 
island on which the city of New York stands, is taken from the 
Rame given by the Indians to the original sottlement, and means 
the place where they all got drunk. 


Gatherings. 


Ma noketa, in Jackson county, Iowa, has become a city, by a 
vote of the people, the vote standing five to one in favor of the 
proposition. 

Fifty years have only elapsed since the first cargo of coffee was 
shipped from Rio de Janeiro, and now Brazil supplies two-thirds 
of the coffee to the world. 

Hon. T. H. Benton, it is said, sits on a horse more gracefull 
than any other man in Washington, and probably rides the pretti- 
est animal. 

A very singular ear of corn was exhibited in Mobile recently. 
It consisted of a large sized ear projecting from the centre and a 
cluster of thirteen small ears growing around the same. 

It is said that clubs of workingmen, aiming at land reform and 
reform in State prison labor, have been organized throughout 
New York, and that the number will exceed 70,000 by autumn. 

In New York, a note or draft given by parties of undoubted 
credit is called “ first-class paper ;”’ in New Orleans it is known 
as “ fire-proof ;” and in Boston as “ gilt-edged paper.” 

The regents of the Smithsonian Institute propose surrendering 
their present building to the federal government for a national 
museum, as the Institute, under its present plan of operations, 
requires only an office for the transaction of its business. 

The salt well of Col. D. R. Burbank, at Henderson, Ky., has 
reached the depth of 1840 feet. The water flowing from it is of 
the strongest briny taste, and well adapted to the manufacture of 
salt. About seventy gallons of water flow out per minute. 


The increase in the income of the London benevolent societies 
for the last year, over that of the year 1855, was £50,000, about 
$250,000 ; and the total income for the year was near £1,000,000 
—$5,000,000. 

General Shields was assaulted by a drunken fellow named 
Quinn the other day at St. Paul, while walking with a lady. The 

neral knocked down his assailant, and then both were arrested 

'y a policeman. The general was released and his assailant 
fined $25 and costs. 


Dr. W. Holt of Augusta, Ga., has just received, through the 
Russian minister to this country, the “ decoration ” of commander 
of the imperial order of St. Stanislaus, in consideration of his ser- 
vices during the campaign in the Crimea. ‘The cross is of mas- 
sive gold and beautifully wrought. 

The ship Georgia arrived at Philadelphia recently from Liv- 
erpool, having on board thirty-two head of cattle, ten horses, 
three ponies, twenty-three pigs, and twenty-five sheep. The stock 
consists of the best samples that could be found in the English 
market, and are intended for a firm in Illinois for breeding pur- 
poses. 

The patent office has received three thousand applications and 
issued fifteen hundred patents within the last six months. The 
income of the office for the same time has been over one hundred 
and sixteen thousand dollars ; and the expenses of the office, in- 
cluding some improvements in the building, one hundred and 
eight thousand ‘Glen 

An extensive iron smelting establishment is to be built immedi- 
ately, on a lot of 4000 acres, adjoining the Jackson iron mine, 
Lake Superior. Two charcoal stacks are to be erected, and 
twenty tons per day will be manufactured. The company build- 
ing these works is headed by William. Pearsall and Charles T. 
Harvey. They have a capital of $123,000. 

A monument, purchased by the citizens of Portsmouth, Va., 
has been erected over the grave of Rev. Francis Devlin, pastor of 
the Catholic church there. This heroic minister fell a victim to 
the pestilence of 1855, and inscriptions, perpetuating the fact, are 
engraved on the stone. The monument cost $1100, and is twenty 
feet high. 

One of the greatest novelties of this progressive age was the 
celebration of the anniversary of Independence within the walls of 
the Indiana State prison at Jeffersonville on the 4th. Speeches, 


toasts, dances, foot races, and singing were enjoyed under proper ” 


restraints, and the orator of the day confined himself to his sub- 
ject and the prison walls. . 


A Paris letter says the Sultan of Turkey has ordered Froment 
Meurice to make him a splendid mirror, set in diamonds; it will 
cost above $100,000, and is destined to the favorite of the harem 
—a beauty who not only exhausts the immense allowance given 
her by her lord, but manages to run up bills in Constantinople to 
the amount of half a million of dollars yearly. 


M. Lequerel and M. Lenorment of Paris—both distinguished 
as chemists—have recently produced detonating powder by dis- 
solving loaf sugar in strong sulphuric acid, and then drying the 
product. It is stated to be as explosive as gun-cotton, but is not 
suitable for muskets or rifles on account of its great rusting or 
oxydizing qualities. 

A shopkeeper of Vienna lately put up in his window a notice 
declaring that “ the proprietor of the establishment wished to en- 
ter into the iage state with a well-condueted young woman or 
a young widow.” Since then, some of the local journals state, it 
is quite inconceivable what a number of women of every age 
enter the shop to make purchases, but the would-be Benedict has 
not yet made his choice. 

At Stockton, California, enormous wagons, costing $900 or 
$1000, are built to run between that place and the mines, the iron 
work of which is of the best Norway iron, and polished like the 
work of a fire engine. A load of 27,800 pounds was recently car- 
ried in one of them from another 
ley, oe ing 19,700 pounds, was brought into Stockton; and a 
third, goods to the mines, weighing 18,100 pounds, 

Tahles have been published of the births, deaths and marriages, 
in a single , in_ England and Wales, of some of the more 
numerous Faein English families whose surnames are derived 
from occupation, It appears from these statistics, which are reli- 
able, that every year 5588 Smiths are born, 4044 Smiths die, and 
8005 Smiths, determined to preserve the Smith family from ex- 
tinction, do marry. 

George Peabody, the London banker, was at Concord, N. H., 
and ata reception, at the residence of N. G. Upham, related an 
incident which shows one of the traits of character to which he is 
indebted for success, Fifty years ago, at the age of twelve, he 
had occasion to through Concord, on his way to Vermont. 
He stopped all night at the old Stickney Hotel, where he paid for 
his | g¢ and breakfast by sawing wood. 


; Patten, clerk in a store in St. Louis, neving applied 
opprobrious epithets to a seamstress named Rebecea McCord, liv- 
ing in another part of the house in which he resides, the en 
needle-woman gave him a most e ic and effective cowhiding, 
after which Patten got a knife and challenged her to renew the 
conflict, and as she was actively complying, stabbed her near the 
heart, it is thought fatally. 


Foreign tems. 


Two spars of New Zealand pine, each 100 feet long and 34 
inches in diameter, were lately landed at Portsmouth, England. 
Neither of them had a single knot in it. 


The Earl of Mornington has died very suddenly, but a coroner's 
jury found that it was from natural causes. The earl’s life was 
insured for about a quarter of a million sterling. 


Two very curious parchments were lately sold at auction in Paris ; 
one being a receipt to the treasurer of Louis XL., from the king’s 
tailor, for the sum of thirty sols, for putting a new pair of sleeves 
to an old leather pourpoint of his majesty’s, and the other a re- 
ceipt from the royal shoemaker for fifteen deniers for furnishing 
grease for the king’s boots. 

The Paris journals announce the death of Lady Howden, wife 
to the English ambassador at Madrid, and formerly a princess of 
Russia. On dit that her death was occasioned by the loss of her 
diamonds, which were carried off by the Parisian banker, Thur- 
neyssen. She had suffered the loss of husband and children but 
the loss of her diamonds broke her heart. 

A monument to the memory of Captain Lyons (son of Admi- 
ral Lord Lyons) who was killed on board the Miranda, which he 
commanded in a night attack on Fort Constantine, on the 13th of 
June, 1855, in the late war with Russia, has just been placed in the 
south aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. It consists of a large 
tablet, on which is carved the Miranda attacking the battery. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Difficulty of attainment is commonly proportioned to 
excellency of object.—Lacon. 


.... The true end of freedom is to develop manhood and 
womanhood, not to make authors, mechanics or statesmen.— 
Mann. 

.--. Mighty is envy, always, and mighty ignorance; but you 
become aware of their truly Titanic grandeur only when you at- 
tempt to touch their owner's pockets.—Aingsley. 

.+.. Women, in their most exalted state, are not so difficult to 
win as they are sometimes imagined to be ; it unfortunately hap- 
pens that the best men think them the most so.—Mackenzie. 

..+. Recreation is a second creation, when weariness has al- 
most annihilated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the soul, 
which otherwise would be stifled with continual business.—Jarvis. 

-.. The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasure 
is contentment; the greatest possession is health ; the greatest 
case is sleep; and the greatest medicine is a true friend.—Sir 
William Temple. 

.... Beauty gains little, and homeliness and deformity lose 
much, by gaudy attire. Lysander knew this was in part true, and 
refused the rich garments that the tyrant Dionysius proffered to 
his daughters, saying “that they were tit only to make unhappy 
faces more remarkable.””—Zimmerman. 


Soker’s Budget. 


The woman who burst into tears has been hooped. 


When does a man love his favored rival? When he loves a 
flirt whose beloved object is herself. 


The man who made an impression on the heart of a coquette, 
has taken out a patent for stone-cutting. 


Dobbs says the difference between pirates and poets is not so 
great as some people imagine. Virates are great believers in ro- 
mance, while writers of romance are strong believers in piracy. 


‘That was a very pretty conceit of a romantic husband and father 
whose name was hove, who named his daughter “ Wild,” so that 
she grew up under the appellation of “ Wild Rose.” But the ro- 
mance of the name was sadly spoiled in a few years, for she mar- 
ried a man by the name of “ Bull.” 


“ You mustn’t say your prayers to-night, child,” said a mother 
to her little girl of four years, who had been somewhat refractory 
for a time previous to putting her to bed.‘ Well,” said the tin 
sinner, “if when I die and go to heaven, God asks me wh I 
didn’t say my prayers to-night, I shall tell Him you woul 
let me!” 

A Thibodaux, La., paper says that the people in that —— 
complain much from a want of sleep, caused by the rapid growth 
of the cane and corn crops, keeping up such a noise and con- 
fusion as to render the closing of the eyes the next thing to an 
impossibility. ‘The health of the country is very distressing—to 
doctors. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. | 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
enequalied and popularity, has become a household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

i It is = such @ paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirele. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 

(O™ 1t is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vu word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales. while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such @ paper in the home 
circle ia almost incalculable. 

(C7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

i Its onnmne are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 

to make home happy. 

a 1 It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WASHING FOR GOLD IN BRAZIL. 

The large picture on this will convey to our readers a 
accurate ites of the is obtained in Brazil 
by washing. The scone of the process is a very romantic one, a 
wild gorge in the mountain, through which a headlong torrent pur- 
sues its foaming path, bearing down with it the alluvial deposits 
which are rich with the precious sands and particles of ore. Va- 
rious figures enliven this busy scene, some of them bearing down 
the steep rocky paths vessels containing the metal to be carefully 
washed and examined until not the slightest particle of ore es- 
capes. In the foreground are two men beating a sheepskin which 
has been saturated in the turbid water and dried, the gold dust 
adhering to it, being then detached Ae ee strokes.—Gold is 
much more common in alluvial grounds among the primitive 
and pyrogeneous rocks. It is 
found disseminated under the 
form of spangies, in the sili- 
cious, argillaceous and ferra- 
gimous sands of certain plains 
and rivers, especially in their 
receiving angles, at the sea- 
son of low water, and after 
storms and temporary floods. 
It has been supposed that the 
gold found in the beds of riv- 
ers had been torn out by the 
waters from the veins and 
primitive rocks which they 
traverse. Some have even 
searched, but in vain, at the 
source of auriferous streams 
for the native bed of this 
precious metal. The gold in 
them belongs, however, to the 
grounds washed by the wa- 
ters as they glide along. This 
opinion, suggested at first by 
Delius, and supported by De- 
born, Guettard, Robitant, Bal- 
bo, etc., is founded upon just 
observations. 1. The soil of 
these plains contains frequent- 
ly, at a certain depth, and in 
several spots, spangles of gold, 
separable by washing. 2. The 
beds of the auriferous rivers 
and streamlets contain more 
gold after storms of rain upon 
the plains than in any other 
circumstances. 3. It happens 
almost always that gold is 
found among the sands of 
rivers only in a very circum- 
scribed space; on ascending 
these rivers their sands cease 
to afford gold ; though did this 
metal come from the rocks 
above, it should be found 
more abundantly near the 
source of the rivers. Thus it 
is known that the Orco, in 
Europe, contains no gold ex- 
cept from Pont to its junction 
with the Po. The Ticino af- 
fords gold only below the La- 
go Maggiore, and consequent- 
ly farfrom the primitive moun- 
tains, after traversing a lake, 
where its course is slackened, 
and into which whatever is 
carried down from the moun- 
tains must have been deposit- 
ed. The Rhine gives more 

id near Strasburg than near 
Basie, though the latter is 
much nearer the mountains. 
The sands of the Danube do 
not contain a grain of gold, 
while the river runs in a moun- 
tainous region ; that is, from 


true of the Ems ; the sands of 
the upper portion of this riv- 
er, as it flows among the 
mountains of Styria, include 
no gold ; but from its entrance 
into the plain of Steyer till 
its embouchure in the Dan- 
ube, its sands become aurifer- 


greater part of the auriferous 
sands in Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca, and America, are black 


of auriferous py- 
rites. The auriferous sands 


petrified wood covered with 
grains, found buried to 


depth of 55 yards in clay, 
Vorcopatak 


in the mine ‘1 
near Abrabanys in Transylvania, might lead us to presume that 


Near the v 
of Lioro, bave been discovered, at a depth of twenty feet, 
trunks of petried toes, surrounded with frygments of trap 

wi sponges and . Butthe allu 
poll likewise the characters of the basaltic rocks ; 


| « Hebrew one—within the mysterious eircle, he 


RAILROADS IN BGYPT. 

A t of the New York Journal of Commerce, writing 
from Cairo, thus describes the railroad from Alexandria to the 
Red Sea :—“A peculiarity is seen in the construction of this rail- 
road. I observed no sleepers ex near the depot, instead of 
which, as the country could not farnish the timber, a strong, hol- 
low iron apparatus is cast, which is firmly fastened in the earth by 
exterior of other end. These, with small iron bars crossi 
the track, keep the rails fast. The railroad is 130 miles long, 
is being extended to Suez, on the Red Sea, and will be opened the 
entire distance before the close of the year. The whole was built 
by an English company, and then sold to the viceroy. The electric 
telegraph, extended to Suez, is proposed to be continued to India.” 


HOW TO BE UNDISTURBED. 
Reuchlin, an Austrian sage, was once detained at an inn when 
it was raining very heavily, and, of course, had a book with him. 
in had driven into the common pumber of 
a great noise. To quiet them, - 
, and drew with it a circle on the table 


stuck @ knife upright ; then 
the spectators who had gathered sround him, 


] 
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' body of the mountain is 


ON MOUNT SINAI. 

In about an hour and a half from the time we left the convent, 
we reached the top, the “gray top” of Sinai, for while the 
red granite, this is of gray. 
from decay or the peculiarity of the original formation, I do not 
know, the granite appeared laminated on the top, so that we wer 
able to split off some slices with the help of our hammers, of per. 
haps an inch in thickness. With exfoliated 
we filled our bags or pockets, thinking it worth while to carry 
home with us specimens of the mountain that “ burned with fire,” 
and on which Jehovah himself descended. The wind was 
and the air cold, so we took shelter under the wall at the entrance 
to one of the chapels. I had taken with me “the ten command. 
ments,” in the original, on a large sheet, and spreading it out, I 


read over the Jaw, upon the summit of that mountain where it bet 
been free three thousand five hundred years before, The 
and the driving wind were considerable hindrances, and more the® 
once my tables of the law were on the point of being torn in pice 
and carried away, but I accomplished my purpose, The day ™™ 
not clear; mists were arising in the hofizon, so that we did not 
see afar off. But we saw the “ great and terrible wilderness’ 

us, and it was a vision of more utter barrenness and dese 
than we had ever before seen or fancied, Monstrous and m 

cliffs, rising tier above tier, and surmounted here and there by -— 
spire-like summit—serrated for miles into ragged Pager’ 


head to foot by the wee 
ureting water ta, n 
voles of the tary to Beersheba, 
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